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BESSIE’S BABY. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


stein according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by Louis A. Gopey, in the clerk's office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the astern District of Pennsylvania. ] 


Sucnu a wee morsel of a baby as it was! It 
had been duly trussed up, neck and heels, 
in papa’s new bandanna handkerchief, and 
swung from the hook of a pair of steelyards, 
as if it had been born into a cannibal country, 
and were to be disposed of in the shambles, 
at so much per pound. Its avoirdupois weight 
having been ascertained to a fraction, the 
great family Bible immediately received the 
following entry :— 

‘*Exias, son of John and Elizabeth Leftwich, 
born at eight o’clock on Sabbath morning, 
March 15th, 1851. Weight, 6 lbs. 6 oz.” 

Bessie had watched the whole operation in 
nervous trepidation. She was sure that baby’s 
spine would never come straight again after 
being curved into such a frightful semi-circle ; 
fearful lest the sharp hook might, by an un- 
guarded movement of the nurse, or sudden 
plunge of the infant, enter its eye or mouth, 
or impale the tender flesh; watchful of the 
iron rod of the steelyards, lest there should 
be a flaw somewhere, which, proving treacher- 
ous at this momentous crisis, shonld let the 
priceless burden fall to the floor. The ordeal 
over, and the squirming bundle again safe in 
nurse’s arms, a fresh trial awaited her. The 
record in the Leftwich annals was written at 
a table in her chamber; transcribed in her 
husband’s clerkly hand, and read aloud by 
him in the hearing of his mother, sister, wife, 
and the nurse. 

‘*That is quite correct, I believe ?’’ he said. 





** Quite correct, and entirely satisfactory, 
with the exception of the weight,’’ answered 
the mother. ‘‘I could have wished that it 
had been eight or ten pounds, instead. All 
my babies were large. You weighed eleven 
pounds, when you were born, John. But we 
must make the best of it. It is a healthy- 
looking, plump child, and it is a boy! So, 
we will be thankful !”’ 

The nurse was a woman of tact, as well as 
experience, and while the attention of the 
others was absorbed by the bahe, she noted 
the bright eyes and faintly flushed cheek of 
the girlish face resting on the pillow, and 
lost no time in exercising her professional 
authority. 

‘*Now, if you please, Mrs. Leftwich, we 
will darken the room, and let mother and 
boy sleep, for awhile. There’s nothing like 
sleep for making babies grow, and I want this 
one to have plenty !”’ 

John Leftwich was prompt to take the hint. 

‘*Good-morning, Bessie!’’ he said, kindly. 
**T hope to see you quite rested and comfort- 
able by the time I come back. I am going to 
church.”’ 

He touched her brow with his fingers, as he 
spoke, and would have kissed her, had not 
his mother and sister been looking on. The 
grown man of thirty was shy as a schoolboy, 
and obeyed the imperious will of the brisk old 
lady as implicitly as he had done when he 
wore roundabouts, and was soundly trounced 
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for derelictions of the duty she laid down for 
all her household. 

Bessie felt his affectionate glance; but she 
had expected the kiss, too, and when the 
chamber was left to herself and nurse, there 
was a pitiful quaver in the weak voice that 
asked :— 

‘*Mrs. Roberts, will you please let me have 
baby all to myself, for a little while? Just 
lay him by me, and I will be very quiet.”’ 

‘* Certainly, my dear, if you wish it. “It fs 
very natural that you should want him.’’ 

Nobody thought of, or treated Bessie as a 
matron—she was so youthful in appearance, 
so unsophisticated in manner. ‘I used to 
feel just so about mine,’’ added the kind 
nurse, laying the boy upon the outstretched 
arm. 

**Did you? I am glad to hear it! I was 
afraid you would think me silly!’’ murmured 
the mother, drawing the tiny roll of flannel 
closely to her bosom, and loosening the folds 
surrounding the pink, oddly wrinkled face. 
** Js he so very small, Mrs. Roberts? I think 
he is splendid !’’ 

**S0 heis! My taste isn’t for monstrous 
babies. They are slow in learning to walk 
and sit alone, and are a terrible burden to 
those who have the care of them. This one 
is big enough. He is going to be a pretty 
child, too.’’ 

‘*Going to be!’’ The bright eyes were in- 
dignant. ‘‘ Why, he is lovely, now!’’ 

**Of course! of course! and now, dear, you 
will lie still and not talk, or you will keep 
him awake!’’ 

She withdrew to the adjoining dressing- 
room, and although the door of communication 
was wide open, Bessie enjoyed the delicious 
sense of being alone with her baby. Her 
baby! her very own! if the grandmother had 
pronounced its arms and legs to be of the real 
Leftwich pattern, and they had called him 
‘**Elias.’? Hateful name! She had felt upon 
her bare nerves every scratch of the pen that 
condemned him to bear through life a desig- 
nation so odious, 

‘*But mamma couldn’t help it, precious!’’ 
she whispered, hugging the atomy as tightly 
as she dared. ‘It was all their work, and 
mamma will let you understand this so soon 
as you are big enough to listen. There is one 
consolation! they can’t, with every law in the 
land to help them, take you away from me, 
my treasure!’’ 





Sleep was out of the question, and, while 
she lay there, stroking the soft, brown hair 
that covered the little head with silkiest down; 
holding both clenched fists—not larger than 
curled rose-leaves—in one of hers; kissing, 
lightly, with passionate murmurs of fondness, 
the faintly-traced brows and closed eyelids ; 
she reviewed each event of the life she had 
led from the day on which John Leftwich had 
brought her home, a blushing, timid bride, to 
the present hour of exceeding bliss. 

She was an orphan, when John met her at 
the country home of a friend, two hundred 
miles away from his native city. Since the 
death of her mother, a year before this meet- 
ing, Bessie had resided with an aunt, the wife 
of John’s acquaintance. The town guest was 
a bachelor, grave and diffident, but a good son 
and brother, and a man of means. Bessie’s 
aunt, possessed of these particulars, and being 
an inveterate match-maker, forthwith deter- 
mined that the twain should become one, and 
the deed was donei John was fascinated by 
the innocent gayety and childlike trustfulness 
of the girl of eighteen; while she, pleased by 
his gentle, if serious kindness to herself, feel- 
ing the need of some one to love and pet her, 
as her dead parents had done; flattered by 
her friends’ congratulations upon her con- 
quest, and allured by her aunt’s glowing 
pictures of the luxury and importance of the 
establishment that would be hers as John’s 
wife, was easily persuaded that she was deeply 
in love with her enamored suitor. She was 
slightly chilled and a good deal disappointed 
when he told her that his home must con- 
tinue to be, as it had been, from his boyhood, 
with his widowed mother. Besides himself 
and an elder sister, who also lived under the 
maternal roof, Mrs. Leftwich had none re- 
maining of six children who had all outlived 
their infancy, and John was her mainstay, 
her only protector. 

‘* But she will love you very dearly, Bessie!’’ 
he said, seeing the smile fade from mouth and 
eyes at this information. ‘‘ And she, with 
Jane, will relieve you from alf household 
cares. Your life will be one long playtime.”’ 

Bessie tried to smile. ‘‘I shouldn’t mind 
the work—and I hope they will like me. I 
shall be very miserable if they do not.’’ 

‘No dahger!’’ returned John, confidently. 
‘*My wife would be welcome, were she only 
half so lovely as yourself!’’ 

They made a wedding-tour, lasting ten days, 
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reaching the city and their future abode at the 
close of a blustering March afternoon. How 
well Bessie remembered it, now, as she heard 
the rising wind shriek around the corner of 
the house and buffet the shutters of the dark- 
ened room! A furious gust whirled down the 
street as she alighted, caught her veil, and, 
twisting it from off her face, filled her eyes 
with sharp, stinging sand. Blind and stag- 
gering, she was assisted by John to the house, 
and had to stand, shivering at the threshold, 
while he took out his pass-key. She had pic- 
tured to herself the portals thrown wide open 
at her approach, and, standing within them, 
a venerable, motherly lady, her arms extended 
to inclasp her new daughter, while Jane waited 
beside her, impatient for her turn. The door 
unlocked, John still paused to give directions 
about the trunks, and Bessie stepped within 
the hall for shelter from the wind, that seemed 
freezing her through. A handsome pendant 
threw a brilliant light upon the carpeted 
floors, the hat-rack, chairs, and a staircase— 
also elegantly carpeted—but no human being 
was Visible. It was very strange and doleful! 
and the bride’s spirits sank to the level of the 
mercury in the material thermometer. Even 
John did not behave like himself. Without 
bidding her welcome to his home, he said: 
‘*This way !’’ and opened a door to her left. 
The hall lamp afforded a partial view of two 
large parlors, richly furnished, but cold and 
devoid of all signs of recent habitation. ‘I 
thought we might find them here!’’ remarked 
John, and Bessie thought that he looked 
perturbed. ‘‘They must be in the sitting- 
room.’’ 

He walked towards the other end of the 
hall, Bessie following him, feeling almost 
ready to cry at the downfall of her pleasant 
expectations and the awkwardness of her situ- 
ation. The door of the family sitting-room 
being thrown open, discovered an old lady, in 
a snuff-colored gown and plain cap, sitting on 
one side of the fireplace, and a prim, starched, 
elderly maiden, bolt upright in a straight- 
backed chair upon the other. Both were 
silent, and both were knitting as if their ex- 
istence depended upon their industry. 

**Mother!”’ said John, advancing. ‘' How 
have you been since I went away? This is 
my wife—your daughter !”’ 

Mrs. Leftwich arose to receive the kiss her 
son imprinted upon her withered cheeks, and 
suffered Bessie to touch her rosy lips—quiver- 
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ing now, like ripe cherries in a storm—to the 
same spot. 

‘*T am very well, John. And this is your 
wife—is it? She looks more as if she might 
be your daughter !’’ 

Jane had taken a step er two upon the rug 
to meet her brother, and now offered Bessie a 
bony hand. 

**How do you do, madam ?’’ 

John gave an embarrassed laugh at his 
mother’s uncomplimentary allusion to his 
thirty years and staid appearance. 

**T expected to find you in the parlors,’’ he 
said; ‘*so we went in there first.’’ 

‘*No! my rule is to begin with people as 
we mean to keep on, and as your wife is to be 
one of the family, there is no sense in making 
company of her, at the first. Your room is 
ready, if you want to take off your things !’’ 
she added, to Bessie. ‘‘The gas is lighted 
there, too, and you ean goright up. Supper is 
almost ready. You can’t miss your chamber. 
It is the first to your left, as you stand in the 
upper hall.” 

‘*T will show her the way!” said John. 

He had reached the door, whem his mother 
called him back to ask him some trivial ques- 
tion, and Bessie, not daring to wait, went 
slowly up the stairease, the tears dropping 
upon her travelling-dress, and making the 
shining stair-rods look like flashes of chain- 
lightning. It was full five minutes before 
John could escape from his mother, and when 
he entered his room, he found Bessie lying, 
face downwards, upon the bed, crying her 
pretty eyes out. 

‘‘ Bessie! Bessie!’’ he whispered, as if the 
dread mistress of the house could hear him 
through flooring and walls. ‘‘Don’t! for 
pity’s sake! There is nothing my mother 
dislikes so much as a crying woman!”’ 

‘*Then, you ought not to have m-m-married 
me!’’ sobbed Bessie. ‘‘ And you t-t-told me 
she would l-love me!’’ 

‘*So she will, dear, when she comes to know 
you well. She is, as I must have informed 
you before now, somewhat peculiar in her 
manner; but she is an excellent woman, and 
you will find her a true friend to you. Only, 
if you love me, do not awaken her prejudices 
at the outset, by an appearance of childish 
petulance. Wipe away your tears, brusb 
your hair, and smile your sweetest, and re- 
solve not to mind if she does speak a little 
sharply, and seem cold. It is her way.’’ 
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Bessie was not ill-tempered, and she did 
brighten up, and resolve, very stoutly, ‘‘ not 
to mind;’’ but she was not long in finding 
out that the old lady was seriously displeased 
at the step her son had taken. That he 
should wish to marry at all was a failure in 
respect and duty to herself. She kept his 
house, and a handsome, well-kept house it 
was. Jane looked after his clothes, and every 
garment was the pink of even bachelor pro- 
priety. His meals were served punctually ; 
his physical ailments, when he confessed to 
any, attended to as only amother coulddo. In 
a word, he had a home and a family already, 
and he ought to be satisfied, if ever man could 
be contented with his share of this world’s 
comforts. But that he should actually fall in 
love—and at his age—with a ronnd-faced, 
babyish schoolgirl, with her head full of novels 
and nonsense, and whose eyes brimmed with 
tears, if one spoke above her breath to her, or 
dared to insinuate that she was not exactly 
perfection—this was absolutely unbearable. 

Before a week elapsed, Mrs. Leftwich— 
Bessie was only ‘‘ Mrs. John,’’ at home, and 
among the acquaintances who were conver- 
sant with the mother-in-law’s whims—Mrs. 
Leftwich had spoken her mind to her son with 
regard to his choice, and although he care- 
fully refrained from intimating to Bessie that 
she had been weighed in the balances and 
found wanting, she knew it, and was certain, 
moreover, that he had been lectured for se- 
lecting her as his wife. For the first three 
months she struggled valiantly to live down 
the dislike of her relations-in-law. She was 
tamely subservient to the iron rule of the 
feminine head of the establishment, which 
establishment, grand as it appeared to the 
country girl—grander far than the visions 
created by her aunt’s ambitious harangues to 
her—b...onged to her as little as it did to the 
servant who swept the stairs and made up 
the beds. Indeed, the Abigail was more at 
ease in the fine rooms than she, for it was 
her business to keep them in order, while 
Bessie never peeped into a mirror, or sat upon 
a sofa, or handled a mantel ornament, without 
imagining that mother and daughter accused 
her mentally of meddling or presuming. In 
her innocence of any intention of endeavoring 
to supplant them in the sphere where they 

ad reigned so long, she had, during the 
nominal honeymeon, tried to ingratiate her- 
self with them, by offering to share the work 





of the household. Mrs. Leftwich, still hale 
and brisk, at the age of sixty-seven, continned 
to look after the finer kinds of cookery, pies, 
cakes, jellies, and the like, and Bessie, one 
day, followed her to the pantry, with a modest 
entreaty to be allowed to help her. The old 
lady was terribly incensed. 

‘*You want to qualify yourself to stand in 
my shoes, I suppose!’’ she said, with a sniff 
of defiance. ‘‘I’m obliged to you, Mrs. John! 
but when my son is dissatisfied with my house- 
keeping, he will tell me for himself. And if 
you think and hope that I am about to drop 
into my grave, you may find yourself mis- 
taken. WhenI need help, my daughter Jane 
is more competent to relieve me than a girl 
who has just left off short dresses. No! no! 
you can go back to the parlor and storm on 
the piano and sit up in a velvet arm-chair to 
look pretty, like any other doll. That’s what 
John married you for.. I can’t see that you 
are fit for anything else !’’ 

The poor ‘‘doll’’ met her master, that day, 
with swollen eyes, but an attempt at a smile, 
and however his heart may have ached in 
secret over the severe discipline she was un- 
dergoing, he asked no questions. ‘‘ She was 
a sensitive little thing, and must suffer some- 
what before she got used to mother’s ways. 
He would only do harm by interfering.”’ 

Jane’s ‘‘ways’’ were painfully like her 
mother’s in many respects. She did not scold 
so vehemently, or speak so bluntly, but she 
was formal and repulsive. 

‘‘John!’’ said Bessie, hesitatingly, one even- 
ing, when they were together in their own 
room, ‘‘I have so little to do that I am very 
lonely when you are not here. Do you think 
sister Jane would be angry if I were to ask 
her to let me mend your stockings ?”’ | 

‘‘Angry! why, no! I am sure that she 
will be pleased to have you make the request. 
I know I should like to have you work for 
me !’’ 

Emboldened by this clause, yet not without 
a tremor, in remembrance of the ill-success of 
her application to the mother, Bessie pre- 
ferred her request. Jane measured her from 
head to foot, with her owl-like eyes, so gray 
and ghostly, that Bessie’s heart seemed to 
sink into her heels. 

**T can do all the mending that my brother 
requires. I prefer todo it. My brother is very 
particular about his clothes.’’ Jane’s sen- 
tences were always short, and these were 
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jerked out with solemn snappishness. ‘I 
am certain that your sewing would not suit 
him.’’ 

Thus repulsed, what could Bessie do, being 
of an industrious turn, but execute slippers 
and ottomans in worsted work, and crochet 
bags and tidies and purses, to while away the 
time? These were wrought upon in her cham- 
ber, for their appearance down-stairs was the 
signal for a volley of sarcasms and invectives 
from Mrs. Leftwich, against the flippery and 
vanity and idleness of the present generation 
of young women. 

In her day, ‘girls were taught to make 
shirts and puddings, instead of wasting their 
time over fancy-work and the piano!’’ 

Of course, under this raking fire, the music 
Bessie and John both loved was not to be 
thought of. He soon ceased to ask for it, and 
she would as soon have paid a second visit to 
the pantry as proposed to sing or play for 
him. A dull, dull life, and a wearing one it 
was to the girl-wife, yet she could see no 
probable way of escape from it, look where 
she would. She had no near kins-people to 
whom she could confide her griefs ; no mother, 
father, sister, or brother, who could represent 
to John his gross injustice in keeping the 
whilome merry, affectionate creature in con- 
tinual bondage, through fear of those whose 
claims were, legally and morally considered, 
less binding upon him than hers. John meant 
to do right. In his ignorance of womankind, 
and the rules which generally govern the 
softer sex in their deportment towards their 
relations-in-law—sons’ and brothers’ wives in 
particular—he had really conceived the idea 
that his Bessie would be a welcome inmate of 
the house which he, with his quiet tastes, 
often found too still and gloomy. Undeceived, 
in some degree, by his mother’s reception of 
the news of his betrothal, he was still sure 
that Bessie would prevail, in the long run, 
over her objections and prejudices. 

A very long run it was to her who knew 
best the true state of home-politics. She 
soon ceased to complain to her husband, and 
in this reticence, there was as much wounded 
and prideful feeling as consideration for his 
peace of mind. If he loved her, he would see 
how she was trampled upon, and insulted, 
and thwarted, and railed at, and remove her, 
at all risks, to’a real home of her own. That 
he stood in awe of his mother, she perceived, 
the first moment she saw them together, and, 





miscalculating the power of long-continued 
associations and his exaggerated sense of filial 
piety, she was tempted to despise him for 
what looked like craven submission to a female 
autocracy. Convinced of the inutility of fur- 
ther attempts to conciliate the powers that 
were; persuaded, moreover, that her heroic 
endurance of slight, and taunt, and peevish- 
ness, and her efforts to return these with 
gentleness and cheerful obedience were over- 
looked by him for whose sake they were made, 
Bessie withdrew more and more from inter- 
course with the family, and spert most of her 
time in her own room. In her singlehood 
she had abhorred solitude, but there was 
sweetness in loneliness and silence now, when 
compared with the old lady’s conversation and 
Jane’s icy taciturnity. Like a wild bird ina 
cage, the young wife sat, day after day, at her 
window, overlocking the street, finding amuse- 
ment in watching the passers-by ; plying her 
needle, or devouring, by stealth, the romances 
at which John shook his head whenever he 
caught a glimpse of them, and her penchant 
for which served Mrs. Leftwich with the text 
for many a tirade. 

But there came a time when life was ro 
longer vapid and drear, and she a drone, for- 
bidden to find solace in useful employment ; 
when novel and magazine were left unmo- 
lested in their hiding-places ; wlien the sad 
eyes no more surveyed, in weary listlessness, 
the motley, but stale panorama of the tho- 
roughfare ; when she wept no more through 
the long twilights and stormy afternoons, to 
hear the wail of the wind—there was always 
a sighing wind at that corner; when the blue 
eyes were once again eloquent of hope, and, 
as the busy fingers fashioned, with laborious 
love and nicety, the small garments, the ma- 
terials for which she had purchased privately ; 
her lips hummed fragments of old ballads, 
while brain and heart were full of happy an- 
ticipations ; building bright dream-castles of 
coming days of joy, when she would not be 
alone and unloved. She did not notice the 
softened conduct and visages of the two stern- 
browed women below stairs; the awkward, 
often apparently ungracious attempts to pro- 
mote her physical comfort, such as setting out 
an easy chair for her use when she entered 
the room, pushing a footstool towards her if 
she were seated, and procuring for her meals 
every dainty which they fancied would tempt 
her capricious appetite. She did not expect 
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friendliness, or even toleration from them, 
and it was easier to feel independent of them 
now, than it was eight or ten months ago. 
Yet she might have remarked and been grate- 
ful for the lingering delicacy in the mind of 
each, that withheld her from speaking openly 
of the subject that occupied the wife’s every 
thought, waking or sleeping. If they had re- 
fused to do her justice, she did not deal fairly 
by them in the construction she put upon 
their silence. She believed that it arose from 
indifference or displeasure, and her heart 
hardened against them in proportion to her 
resentment of the slight offered her, and 
the coming blessing. Another circumstance 
heightened this feeling. 

‘* My dear,’’ said John, one day, after listen- 
ing to some of her plans for the future, which 
were now the staple of her talks to him, ‘‘my 
mother is very desirous that our first son, if 
we ever have one, shall be called ‘ Elias,’ after 
my father.’’ 

‘* Horrible!’’ cried Bessie, aghast. She had 
been vibrating between Herbert and Clarence. 

‘*My mother wishes it!’’ returned John, 
sturdily; ‘‘and in such a trifle as this, we 
may surely oblige her.’’ 

‘It is no trifle, John!’’ with rising spirit. 
‘*And I must say that I think I might have 
my way in this matter, at least. I have had 
it in nothing else since I entered this house.”’ 

John looked deeply pained. ‘‘I regret the 
necessity of opposing your will as much as 
you can feel that opposition, Bessie; but to 
tell you the truth, I have already assured my 
mother that I could answer for your willing- 
ness to accede to her wishes in this regard, 
and I cannot take back my word. If she is 
undeceived, you must speak to her yourself. 
She will be bitterly disappointed.”’ 

‘* You know perfectly well that I had rather 
be burned alive than have a quarrel with your 
mother!’’ Bessie was growing very angry. 
‘You have done me an unkind turn, John! 
and I hope never to have a son while I live, 
if he is to be called by that hateful, hateful 
name !’’ 

There the matter rested; but both under- 
stood that in default of an appeal from Bessie, 
Mrs. Leftwich’s wish was as stringent as the 
decrees of the Medo-Persian dynasty. John 
was not a hard-hearted tyrant; he was only 
his mother’s slave, yet Bessie did feel ag- 
grieved, when, after a swift, furtive glance at 
her to note whether she meditated opposition, 





at the eleventh hour, he penned, without de- 
mur, seemingly without regret—the irrevo- 
cable ‘‘Elias.’’ But she could not be very 
indignant even about this, while she held her 
baby, warm, palpitating, /iving flesh and blood, 
in her arms; feasted her hungry eyes upon 
his formless features. 

**T shall never be comfortless again! never 
weary and dispirited because I have nothing 
to do; nothing to think of; nothing to love! 
And when you are older, you will take 
mamma's part!’’ Not a very Christian-like 
reflection, assuredly, yet it was balm to her, 
and sleep finally succeeded to the calm it in- 
duced, 

John came in, when the service, of which he 
had heard, perhaps, ten words, was over. He 
was strangely restless to be at home again. 
He did not despise riches. On the contrary, 
he had the name, in commercial circles, of 
loving money well enough to be zealous in its 
pursuit and careful to prevent it from slipping 
away from his fingers. But had the ‘6 lbs. 
6 oz.’’ he had written, that morning, repre- 
sented that weight of diamonds, all as large 
and pure as the famous Bengalese brilliant, 
he could not have been more impatient for 
renewed inspection of his wealth. His mother 
met him in the hall below, and advised him 
not to go up stairs, lest he should awaken the 
sleepers. 

“*T won’t disturb them!’’ was all the answer 
she got, and he mounted as gingerly as though 
each step were strewn with eggs, and to crush 
one were a capital offence. 

He did not break their slumber. Even the 
wary nurse, who dozed in an arm-chair, within 
the dressing-room, did not hear him. . He 
stood by the bed, gazing upon his treasures, 
with no inquisitive spectators to mark his 
moved admiration. None saw the gray eyes, 
usually cold and steady, melt and glow, until 
they might have been filled with sunlit dew ; 
the sallow cheek redden and the lips part in 
a trembling smile of unutterable delight. By 
and by, he sank to his knees, and without 
removing his eyes from the faces of mother 
and babe, prayed fervently, yet wordlessly. 
Then it was that Bessie, aroused by a slight 
movement of the tiny hands folded in hers, 
slowly opened her eyes upon her husband's 
countenance. So beautified was it, by love 
and rapture, that she believed it to be a part 
of a fleeting dream, until he sprang to his 
feet, ashamed and disconcerted, when she 
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understood, with womanly intuition, that he 
was a participant in the fulness of her joy. 

‘You have been looking at him?’’ she 
whispered, tenderly smiling down at the babe. 

‘*Yes—and at you!’’ John said it bravely, 
and stooping over, gave her the kiss bashful- 
ness had forbidden him to offer when he left 
her earlier in the day. 

But one arm was free to pass around his 
neck, but that did duty for both, in the 
energy of the embrace. ‘ 

‘Sit there!’? motioning him to a chair at 
the bedside, ‘‘and we will watch him to- 
gether.”’ 

Five minutes of silence went by. Baby 
slept on, and the nurse’s doze was unbroken 
by the cautious whispers. 

‘‘Isn’t it strange, John, darling,’’ said 
Bessie, raising her violet eyes lovingly to 
his, ‘‘ that, although my heart is overflowing 
with fondness for him, I yet love you more 
than I ever did before ?”’ 

‘It may be strange, love, but you were 
never half so dear to me as at this moment,’’ 
replied he. ‘‘I feel as if we, to-day, stood, 
hand in hand, upon the threshold of a new 
and beautiful life.’’ 

**Why, John! you dear old fellow! do you 
know that is poetical?’’ Bessie’s laugh—the 
merry laugh of her girlish days—bubbled up, 
sweet and low. ‘The only bit of poetry I 
ever knew you to perpetrate! But we are 
beginning a new life, and I mean to try to 
be a better wife. Iam sure I am a happier 
woman.”’ 

‘*And it shall be my study to make you 
happier still. I must not leave all that. for 
baby to do.”’ 

He was still sitting beside her and holding 
her hand, when the nurse looked in to see that 
all was right. Finding that Mr. Leftwich was 
there, she retreated discreetly, being, as I 
have intimated, a nonpareil in her profession 
for tact and judgment. Mrs. Leftwich was 
the next intruder. Bessie tried to snatch her 
hand away as the door unclosed, but John 
retained it in a grasp that almost bruised the 
tender flesh. He did not rise or turn, but 
smiled when his mother stood at his side. 

‘*Did you awaken her?’’ she asked. 

Bessie answered for him. ‘‘No, indeed, 
ma’am !”’ 

‘*Have yor had a good nap ?’’ next ques- 
tioned the old lady. 

Bessie stared in amazement at the gentle 
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voice and the interest the grim mother-in-law 
evinced in her comfort. 

** Very good, thank you, ma’am.’’ 

**You ought to have something to eat. I 
came up to speak to Mrs. Roberts about it. 
Does your room feel warm enough ?’’ 

More astonished, Bessie replied in the affir- 
mative, and when the conference with Mrs, 
Roberts was over, ventured to accost the po- 
tentate with something akin to her natural 
vivacity. 

‘*Mother! do you think that baby’s hair 
will remain brown, or turn light and be like 
mine f’’ 

This. was a serious question. Mrs. Leftwich 
put on her spectacles, and, after close exa- 
mination, decided, that since the boy’s eye- 
lashes were golden, his hair would change to 
match it. 

‘*T am sorry !’’ uttered Bessie, in uninten- 
tional diplomacy. ‘*‘I do not admire light 
hair. I hoped that his would be the same 
shade as—his father’s!’’ smiling, shyly, at 
her husband. 

Mrs. Leftwich smiled, too. ‘‘We can’t have 
the ordering of these things, child! Your 
baby is healthy and well-made, and will, I 
hope, grow up to be a comfort to us all. If 
he is as good a son as his father has been, you 
won’t quarrel with the color of his hair.’’ 

She trotted off, with Mrs. Roberts at her 
heels, and Bessie lay quietly thoughtful for a 
long time. At last, answering, as if her hus- 
band had spoken, she said :— 

“You are right, John! Nothing can excuse 
one for failing to obey and honor a faithful 
mother, whatever may be her foibles !”’ 

A very wise speech from a little woman, 
who was not eminent for wisdom! Nor was 
this the only lesson she learned from her 
babe, before his winking eyes could bear the 
light. If the first half day of his life had re- 
vealed to her depths of feeling in her hus- 
band’s heart she had never sounded until 
she opened her eyes upon his transfigured 
countenance bending over her and their child, 
the infant immortal was also her instructor in 
charity towards John’s relations, and gave her 
a more correct understanding of their rugged 
natures. Rugged they were, and their out- 
ward aspects unlovely, but all that was at- 
tractive in them was brought into play by the 
birth of a son to their house. As Bessie grew 
stronger and could bear conversation, Jane 
fell into the habit of relieving Mrs. Roberts in 
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her chamber. Sitting by her nephew’s cradle, 
or holding him upon her lap, she thawed out 
so far as to impart to her auditor some scraps 
of family history, which greatly excited her 
sympathy for the mother and sister. Bessie 
heard how, out of the three sons of Mrs. Left- 
wich, two had been, for years, a living sorrow 
to her; had squandered her means; defied 
her authority, and disgraced the name she 
was so proud to keep unspotted. 

‘‘It was a relief to her when, first one— 
then the other—died,”’ said Jane. ‘‘Ske had 
lost one daughter, some years before. A 
second, the youngest of us all, died eighteen 
months afterwards. But for John’s society 
and kindness, I think mother would not have 
survived her death. She looked to him to 
repair the damage done to her fortune, and 
by his upright conduct, to make the public 
forget his brothers’ misconduct. And all this 
he has dene—and more !”’ 

‘‘ How she must have suffered !’’ exclaimed 
Bessie. ‘‘And can you recollect these events? 
Your brothers were older than yourself—were 
they not ?’’ 

‘*Yes; but I remember them. I can never 
forget the misery of the ten long years that 
made me old before my time. They changed 
mother, too. She was not stern when -we were 
all young together. She has been disap- 
pointed and deceived until she has become 
suspicious. At one time, she believed that 
she had not a friend upon earth. And it did 
seem as if everybody had conspired to cheat 
and malign her. Not only her children, but 
her own brothers robbed her.’’ 

‘*She must have great strength of mind, or 
she could not have borne it,’’ said Bessie. 

“That is just it! An ordinary woman 
would have sunk under the load. She was 
spared no form of sorrow. Her eldest son 
married while he lived here with us. His 
wife was a coarse, bold virago, who had been 
a waitress ina liquorsaloon. He brought her 
home, and mother let her stay. We tried to 
make-the best of her. But she led him on 
from'bad:to worse. After her baby was born, 
she would leave it with us, and go off with 
him, night after night, to some low ball or 
concert, not returning until morning. Some- 
times, both.came home intoxicated. It was 
dreadfut!"’ 


** And the! baby ?’’ 
‘“We took care of him. He was a beautiful 
child. After \the,father died, mother offered 





the wife a home, if she would conduct herself 
like a respectable yoman. She refused inso- 
lently to be led by her advice. They quar- 
relled and parted. The mother took away the 
boy, and has never let us see or hear from 
him since. He must be twenty years old, 
now, if he is living.’’ 


Bessie comprehended and was moved by the : 


care with which the aunt laid the sleeping 
babe in the cradle, and tucked the coverings 
about him. 

**T hope that our boy will help console you 
for his loss!’’ she said, softly. 

**T have not seen mother so happy since my 
sister’s death, as his birth has made her,’’ 
answered Jane. ‘‘It seems to her like a pro- 
mise of better days.’’ 

Bessie added another pet-name to the voca- 
bulary she whispered over the infant’s un- 
conscious head, whenever he lay in her bosom 
—‘*Mamma’s olive branch!’’ It was easy to 
pardon the asperities and downright unkind- 
ness of a mother, who had loved her boys as 
she did him who now hung at her breast, and 
been, in the end, mocked, despised, ruined by 
them. What marvel that the sweetness of 
her nature had soured, and that she had en- 
trenched herself behind a bulwark bristling 
with all the weapons her stern, suspicious 
pride could muster? Jane had said that a 
decade of misery had changed her mother. 
Whom would it not have altered into a pitiful, 
or repulsive caricature of her natural self? 

‘* Why did you never tell me this sad story, 
John?’’ Bessie asked, that evening. ‘‘It is 
the key to so much that has distressed and 
baffled me, that I must have been more for- 
bearing in my judgment, more patient in my 
actions, had I known it from the first.’’ 

‘*T could not foresee that!’’ was the reply. 
‘¢ And this is a tabooed subject with us all. 
My mother has not named my brothers in my 
hearing since I was twelve years old. I wonder 
that Jane confided their history to you. You 
are certainly gaining favor in her eyes.’’ 

‘* Baby is doing it for me!’’ and the whole 
list of sugared epithets, punctuated by kisses, 
was repeated in the pink ears, to the father’s 
infinite diversion, while the boy Jay, staring at 
the ceiling, profoundly indifferent to the bene- 
dictions rained upon him like a shower of 
comfits. 

Not that Bessie acquired a practical know- 
ledge of her new study, in a course of two, 
three, or a dozen lessons. She was very 
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human, which is to say, very weak and falli- 
ble, and not a day passed, after her recovery, 
in which something did not occur to test her 
temper and her resolutions of charity and 
duty. It was no morg comfortable to be 
scolded now than it had been before she knew 
why caustic words had become the habitual 
utterance of the faded lips. To overcome evil 
with good is the sublimest work set for mor- 
tals, but, as with all other sublime heights, 
the ascent to the peak of self-abnegation is 
slow, toilsome, and often cruelly sharp to the 
feet of beginners. Bessie was not now the 
volatile child the grave bachelor had wedded. 
Dense shade and vivid sunlight had each 
contributed to develop and strengthen her 
character. As her babe learned to look up 
to her for daily sustenance and support, she, 
almost as ignorant, began to lean upon a 
Parent whose strength and wisdom are as 
boundless as His love. 

When ‘‘the boy’’ was six months old he 
was baptized, and the same afternoon, as he 
sat upon his mother’s lap, ‘‘ grandma’’ re- 
marked, in her dry, hard tone, ‘‘ he is getting 
too old now to be called ‘baby.’ He must be 
tanght his real name.’ 

“He knows it already !’’ said Bessie, plea- 
santly. ‘‘ Elly!’’ 

The child turned and looked up at her. 

**Now, papa, you try him!”’ 

‘Elly !’’ called papa, innocently abetting 
his wife’s ruse. 

The laughing blue eyes glanced quickly in 
the direction of the manly voice. 

‘*One more trial!’’ proposed Bessie. *‘Grand- 
ma shall call him, and hold out her arms at 
the same time.”’ 

Half reluctantly grandma obeyed. She 
wanted the babe to come to her, but she was 
not altogether pleased with the perversion of 
her favorite ‘‘Elias.’’ 

‘*Elly!’? she pronounced, and to his mother’s 
delight the babe falsified the adage setting 
forth the ‘‘contrariness’’ of children, by giv- 
ing a crow and a leap into the extended arms. 

Thenceforward he was ‘‘ Elly’’ to all, and 
by no lips was the pretty diminutive spoken 
more frequently than by grandma’s. Her 
devotion to him was intense and unconcealed, 
and, inheriting Bessie’s warm heart, he recom- 
pensed it by love, true and honest, although 
second in degree to that which he felt for his 
mother. Despite the small stock in trade of 
flesh with which he began life, he speedily 





grew into a bouncing boy, sturdy of limb and 
stout of spirit. One instance of the latter 
trait will show how he fulfilled Bessie’s hopes 
as her champion. 

When he was about three years of age, Mrs. 
Leftwich had, or thought she had occasion to 
take her daughter-in-law roundly to task for 
somé of her ‘‘new fangled fashions,’’ and per- 
formed the task con spirito, if not con amore. 
Elly was riding his hobby-horse in the parlor 
across the hall. Hearing his grandmother’s 
raised tones, he dismounted and came to the 
door of the sitting-room. Bessie was mute 
under the castigation, but her bent head and 
erimson cheek aroused the chivalric fire of her 
son. Stamping across the floor, he confronted 
his grandparent, every hair of his golden 
curls seeming to be instinct with the electric 
blaze sparkling in his eyes. 

“What are ’ou scolding my mamma for ?’’ 

**It is none of your business!’’ retorted 
grandma. 

“It is none of ’our bidness! and I won’t 
ever kiss ’ou again, not in ten hun’ed ’ears, 
if ’ou ever scold her again! Don’t, p’case, 
mamma !’’ for Bessie was sobbing at this un- 
expected interference—‘“‘ or ’ou will make me 
cwy, too!”’ 

This was too much for grandma. She hon- 
ored the boy’s fearlessness, perhaps recogniz- 
ing in it a gleam of her own temper; she 
dreaded to lose the least fraction of his love, 
and the mist that began to obscure the big, 
blue eyes, with the premonitory quiver of the 
baby-lip, finished the conquest. 

‘* There, there, Elly!’’ she said, offering her 
hand, as to herequal. ‘‘We’ll make friends, 
and I promise not to scold mamma any more.’’ 

She kept her word. The germ of respect 
for her son’s wife, which had been set by the 
duteous conduct and sweet temper of her she 
had regarded as an intruder, grew more ra- 
pidly from this hour. ‘‘The mother of such 
a child,’’ as she privately remarked to Jane, 
‘*must be something better than a doll-headed 
simpleton.’’ 

Other sons and daughters have been added 
to Bessie’s treasures, and grandma is fond of 
all, but Elly still maintains his supremacy 
in her heart. She has become very infirm 
with declining years, and Bessie has, by im- 
perceptible degrees, glided into her proper 
place as mistress of the house, for Jane de- 
votes. herself entirely to her mother. The 
old lady still creeps abroad for exercise, on 
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fine days, but she rarely demands the aid of 
John’s arm upon these excursions. 

Should you chance, as you are walking, on 
some bright morning, along the principal 
promenade of a tuwn not a hundred miles 
from the city of Brotherly Love, to meet a 
lady, bent with age, but with quick, black 
eyes, and a keen, sensible face, leaning, on 
one side, upon a prim woman of fifty, and 
supported, on the other, by a fine manly boy 
of fourteen, with blue eyes, ready alike to 
flash with fun or melt into fondness; a saucy, 
pouting mouth, that yet smiles sweetly, as 
his companion addresses some query or ob- 
servation to him; if he steadies his fieet foot- 
steps to keep pace with her tottering walk, 
watching warily at crossings and in the crowd, 
lest she should trip or be jostled; doing all 
brightly and readily, as if it were a labor of 
love; you may be pretty sure that you have 
seen the once imperious, independent gran- 
dame, her faithful daughter, and Bessiz’s BABY. 





THE EFFECTS OF IMPATIENCE. 


Noruine more incapacitates a man for the 
lead than impatience. No constitutionally 
impatient man, who has indulged his ten- 
dency, ever gets to the bettom of things, or 
knows with any nicety the standing disposi- 
tion and circumstances of the people he is 
thrown, or has thrown. himself amongst. 
Certain salient points he is possessed of, but 
not what reconciles and accounts for them. 
Something in him—an obtrusive self, or a 
train of thought, or liking and antipathies— 
will always come between him and an im- 
partial judgment. Neither does he win con- 
fidence, for he checks the coy, uncertain ad- 
vances which are the precursors of it. We 
doubt if a thoroughly impatient man can 
read the heart or be a fair critic, or under- 
stand the rights of any knotty question, or 
make himself master of any difficult situation. 
The power of waiting, deliberating, hanging 
in suspense, is necessary for all these—the 
power of staving off for considerable periods 
of time merely personal learnings. 





PASSION. 


Passion sweeps 0o’er the soul like a cataract 
for its fury; like a poisonous snake for the 
envenomed lava its surgings emit; and like a 
basilisk for the sparks its lightning-like 





glances send forth; yet it has its revenge on 
the human frame, causing a weak, trembling 
state of the nerves shadowed forth in the 
melancholy morbidness that usually follows 
such outbursts; and,in conscience’s reminder 
of the recording angel’s mission, which haunts 
the unfortunate one long, long after its de- 
grading indulgence, till, repentance ensuing, 
a tear blots from the recording book all sign 
of the debasing sin’s entrance there. 
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THE ILEX-TREE. 


BY MINNIE WILLIS BANES. 


Benearn the ilex-tree we stood— 
The Italian fire-flies swarmed the air, 
The Arno-rolled its silvery flood, : 
Bathed in a mist of moonlit air; 
The languid tuberose half exhaled 
Its fainting spirit in a sigh, 
A white swan, from its native grove, 
Was floating down the stream to die. 


A subtle perfume filled the night, 
Half tranquillizing sense and soul, 
The nightingale among the thorns 
Yielded its singing as a dole; 
A cypress near us, tall and dark, 
Shivered its branches ‘neath the stars; + 
Venus hung, shield-like, in the sky, 
But fading seemed the disk of Mars. 


The lilies Dante loved so well, 
Had gone to sleep upon the stream, 
Their creamy bosoms on the flood 
With trailing leaves of tender green ; 
The gray mist of the olive-trees 
Stretched, veil-like, o’er the hills above— 
The trancéd glory of the moon 
Gleamed on it like a spell of love. 


She leaned against the ilex-tree— 

The fire-flies seemed to light her hair, 
Whose golden shadows, tenderly, 

Lay on her shoulders white and fair ; 
Her sacred garments round her fell 

Like snow-wreaths on a gentle slope ; 
Her eyes (like ‘‘ prayers before a shrine’) 

Seemed lighted up with faith and hope. 


I told her, ‘neath the ilex-tree, 
The depth and passion of my love; 
An echo seemed to sweep the leaves 
And waft my whisper through the grove: 
I offered her my hand and name— 
The heritage of wealth and power, 
The shadows in her gentle eyes 
Seem haunting me this very hour. 


She loved me not—she spake it soft— 
Oh how the cypress shivered then! 
We parted ‘neath the ilex-tree 
And never since have met again ; 
Yet, when the moon hangs in the sky, 
Aud starry shadows kiss the stream, 
I sit beneath the ilex-tree 
And woo again the vanished dream. 
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HOW JOHN OFFERED HIMSELF. 


BY KORMAH LYNN. 


‘*Sretta, won’t you please tell me how 
John popped the question to you ?’’ 

‘* Well, upon my word, Susie, that is rather 
a modest request. I sha’n’t do any such 
thing. Why do you wish to know—so that 
you may recognize the ceremony when you 
meet with it personally ?”’ 

**Oh, no,”’ laughed Susie; ‘‘nothing of that 
kind. But I really have a curiosity to learn 
how he ever went through with it. I can’t 
realize John’s doing such a thing.”’ 

‘‘ Well, there ’s no need of your realizing it. 
TZ realized it, and that’s enough.’’ 

“Now, Stella, you are downright ugly. 
Tell me, that’s a dear! Oh, I’ll do ever so 
much for you, if you will. I ’ll—let me see— 
I’ll embroider you a—no, I won’t, it’s bad 
for the eyes. I have it! I’ll make two pine- 
cone frames for those Palmer photographs 
of yours.’’ 

“Will you?”’ And Stella looked up with a 
mock-relenting air. 

‘* Indeed I will,’’ responded Susie, eagerly. 
**Come, now, you may go on with your sew- 
ing while you talk. Tell me all about it, 
there ’s a darling. It is no breach of confi- 
dence, I am sure, now that you have been 
married three years; come, I am all impa- 
tience. First of all, did he get down on his 
knees ?”’ 

‘* Down on his knees! you silly child! of 
course not. Nobody thinks of such a thing 
now-a-days.’’ 

**Don’t they ?’’ returned Susie (who was 
only seventeen), in rather a disappointed 
tone. ‘* Weil, tell me, then, how he prayed 
and implored you to wed him—how he threat- 
ened to kill himself if you wouldn’t be his, 
and all thatsort of thing. Oh, dear, how very 
queer it does seem to think of John’s going 
on so.”’ 

Stella looked up quickly at her pretty, 
wilful cousin, who, leaning forward, with 
both arms upon the work-table, exclaimed :— 

“That’s a duck! Now I know you are 
going to tell me; now for it! What did he 
say? What did you say? I hope you didn’t 
answer ‘ Yes’ right off, like a Miss Sentimental. 
I’d, have teazed him like everything. He 





should have been half wild with despair for 
at least a month. O dear! it’s too funny to 
think of John, so sober and sensible, raving 
about love, and stars, and such things. But 
do go on.”’ 

‘* Susie, I will tell you all about it. It may 
do that poor novel-ridden heart of yours some 
good. In the first place, you must know that 
I was a damsel after your own heart, a firm 
believer in the teazing theory.”’ 

‘*That’s good; it will give life to the story. 
Begin, now, at the beginning. Once upon a 
time.’’ 

‘* Well, once upon a time, about four years 
ago, father, sister Lucy, and I went to Lake 
Mahopac for the summer. It was a beautiful 
spot, and, as you may suppose, the hours 
passed delightfully. One day, a party of us 
girls—Lucy, Gertrude Strong (she is Mrs. 
Ellis now), a Miss Carter, and I hired a little 
boat and prepared to take a row on the lake.”’ 

‘*Oh, I know what is coming !’’ cried Susie, 
clapping her hands. ‘‘Storm came on, boat 
upset, Cousin John appeared in some miracu- 
lous manner, sprang in, boots and all, and 
rescued you, and’’— 

‘*No, he didn’t do any such thing. If you 
interrupt me too often, I shall stop. Well, we 
girls hired the boat ; Gertrude and I ‘manned’ 
it, because we were the only ones of the party 
who could row. The afternoon was lovely, 
the water smooth, not the slightest sign of a 
storm, and we were all light-hearted and 
merry. At last Miss Carter, who managed the 
rudder, called out: ‘Be careful, Miss Munsey, 
or there ’1l be a collision !’ 

**¥ turned and saw that a boat was skim- 
ming rapidly towards us. It had two gentle- 
men init. Seeing this, I pulled on vigorously 
in the same direction as before. ‘They won’t 
trouble us,’ Ilaughed. ‘Let them get out of 
our way; ladies first, say I, on water and on 
land.’ 

‘**But they won’t turn out; stop, girls, 
please,’ screamed Miss Carter; and, as she 
spoke, the opposing party darted past us, se 
closely that they had to lift their oars out of 
our way. Bythis time we were ail too much 
‘on our dignity’ to look at them, and were 
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trembling with the consciousness that they 
were turning their boat again, when I hearda 
familiar voice say: ‘Your servant, ladies.’ 

‘Turning, I beheld brother George (who 
had just come up from New York) and another 
gentleman. 

‘**O, George, is it you ?’ said Lucy. ‘Good- 
You’ve given us quite a fright, I 
assure you. Miss Carter, allow me to intro- 
duce my brother. George, Miss Carter; I be- 
lieve Miss Strong already enjoys the honor of 
your acquaintance.’ 

‘*Brother laughed, and nodded; and then 
it was his turn to introduce his companion— 
a@ grave young gentleman, well formed, but 
not at all handsome to my eyes. 

‘**The boat-loads are wrongly divided,’ 
said George, looking quite expressively at 
Gertrude. ‘It won’t do to have all the bravery 
and strength on one side, and all the beauty 
and grace on the gther, especially when there 
is work to be done. I suggest that we ‘‘ pull 
to’’ at the island, and change the distribution 
of the passengers.’ 

‘*«Humph,’ said I, rather indignant at the 
implied slur upon our rowing. ‘We find 
grace and beauty quite adequate to all present 
nautical purposes, Mr: Munsey; much obliged 
to you, though, for the offer,’ and I winked to 
Gertrude to ‘ pull away.’ 

‘* Not she; there was a faint show of being 
on my side, to be sure, but it was plainly 
enough to be seen what her real inclinations 
were. The other giris were no better. Con- 
sequently, in a few moments, George triumph- 
antly assisted Gertrude and Miss Carter into 
the red boat, while he gave the glum-looking 
youth to Lucy and me by way of exchange.”’ 

** Was it, John ?’’ asked Susie, all attention. 

**Yes. How little I thought, while listening 
first to the songs and laughter floating around 
the red boat, and then to him, talking in his 
quiet way to Lucy, while he dipped the oars 
lightly and rapidly in the water, that I should 
be sitting here to-day, his own happy, blessed 
wife. At the time he seemed quite unin- 
teresting to me; very sensible, to be sure, 
but with not half the sparkle and gallantry 
of some of the other young men staying at 
our hotel. Icouldn’t help comparing him, as 
I sat there, with a Mr. Hansom (that is not 
his real name, Susie, but I shall give you no 
other), who had been quite attentive to me 
during the past few weeks. Mr. Hansom was 
always smiling (O what perfect teeth he had!) 


evening ! 





and paid such delightful compliments, and 
could hit off the peculiarities of the people 
around us so capitally, that he was really 
charming; at least I thought sothen. But 
this young citizen looked so thoughtful, 
seemed to forget that we were both young 
(and—and good-looking), and talked in such 
a matter-of-fact way that I came near falling 
asleep with the tiller in my hand. 

‘¢This was my first day’s acquaintance with 
John. Afterward we were thrown together 
very often, for his mother and sister were 
spending the summer at the lake. He was 
very kind and attentive to them, especially to 
his mother, who was a lovely old lady. In time 
I learned to enjoy his conversation, and to 
respect him deeply at heart, even while, with 
the girls, I joined in the laugh over his staid 
matter-of-fact ways. I noticed, too, that he 
never put me in the butterfly-flutter that Mr. 
Hansom had power to awaken. He always 
left me feeling better and happier than I did 
before ; whereas, after an interview with my 
more dashing gallant, I invariably felt com- 
pelled to silence or ignore the voice of self- 
reproaeh pleading within me. While with 
Mr. Hansom, the world seemed narrowed down 
to the room or garden-walk wherein we pro- 
menaded: humanity seemed confined to the 
men and women within reach of our eyes 
(and his cutting remarks); and the chief end 
of life seemed to be concentrated in looking 
well, and sustaining a fire of sparkling repar- 
tee. But John’s way was entirely different. 
He might forget to put on his glove, or even 
offer you the wrong arm, or neglect to smile 
at every attempt at wit you made, but some- 
how his presence seemed to widen life itself. 
With him I felt how great, how high a thing 
it was to be a cchild of God. Nature, nations, 
science, art, the destinies of men, were his 
topics of thought, and he seemed almost to 
hear the beating of the world’s heart. Yet 
he had a keen sense of humor, too, and when 
he smiled, how beautifully it lit up his plain 
face ; for I know he is not handsome, Sue, 
though no one can deny that he has glorious 
eyes.’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed he has,’’ said Susie, shaking 
her head emphatically ; ‘‘ but go on.’’ 

‘* Well, I knew all this, or rather the know- 
ledge lay in my heart without disturbing me 
in the least. For, do you know, I fancied 
myself to be quite in love with Mr. Hansom 
all this time, and still continued making sport 
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of dear John when alone with the girls (it’s 
dreadful to think of now), because I was 
unconscious of my real feeling toward him. 
I fancied I could have my fascinating lover, 
Mr. Hansom, near me forever, paying compli- 
ments, and laughing and chatting, and that 
the life-long friendship and companionship of 
good John Clinton would be quite a matter-of- 
course. Suddenly the dream was broken. 
One evening when Mr. Clinton joined me in 
the great parlor where all the ladies and gen- 
tlemen were promenading and chatting, I 
noticed that he was paler than usual, but 
soon forgot the fact in conjecturing whether 
my dress was long enough—in wishing that 
Mr. Hansom knew how to sing, or something, 
for I was becoming a little weary of his talk, 
now that there were no new people for him to 
comment upon in his irresistible way—and, 
above all, in pushing back a lonely, dissatis- 
fied feeling that constantly arose within me. 
At last, more because I had nothing else to 
say than for any other reason, I remarked to 
John—or Mr. Clinton, as I called him then, 
you know—that the air of the room was very 
warm. 

‘Shall we walk out on the piazza?’ said 
he, promptly. This was a grand place for 
promenading, as it reached entirely around 
the great hotel; later in the evening it was 
generally a favorite resort, but now the com- 
pany were all assembled in the parlor, ou the 
qui vive for a song from Madame G , the 
great cantatrice from town. I took Mr. Clin- 
ton’s arm, and we went out together. Before 
we had taken many steps on the broad high- 
columned piazza he told me in a few words 
that he was going to leave the lake in the 
morning, as he had been unexpectedly sum- 
moned to Quebec on business, to remain several 
months. 

‘** Several months !’ the words sank like a 
plummet in my heart; they sounded its 
depths, too. Oh, how lonely life seemed in an 
instant without him! Mr. Hansom would 
remain, to be sure. But several months of 
empty prattle in exchange for Mr. Clinton’s 
companionship—my soul sickened at the very 
thought! Still, I was a young lady at a fash- 
ionable watering-place, so I said, ‘ Indeed!’ 
in the most nonchalant way imaginable. 

‘*He sighed—I heard him—and said he 
had dared to hope that I would at least regret 
his departure. This touched the chord that 
contro.s nearly ail young ladies, even at fash- 








ionable watering-places, so I said I would 
regret it very much indeed. 

**T can’t repeat his words, Susie, but he 
then and there told me that he loved me, that 
his dearest hopes were centred in the thought 
that I should one day be his wife. He didn’t 
rave, or appeal to the stars, or declare any 
suicidal intentions, but just told me what he 
wanted, and waited philosophically for my 
answer. I had not taken my arm from his, 
and when he pressed it closer to his side I 
did not draw it away, but was just mustering 
the courage to tell him how good and noble I 
believed him to be, and how, if father were 
willing, I would love him always, when quick 
footsteps and laughing voices suddenly ap- 
proached us. He had just time to pluck a 
rose from a vine which clung to a column 
near by, and whisper: ‘I shall not distress 
you to answer now. If you are mine, dar- 
ling, wear this in your bosom,’ when we 
found ourselves in the midst of a merry 
group. 

***Q you naughty people!’ laughed Ger- 
trude, who was leaning on brother George’s 
arm, ‘not to wait for Madame G ’s song. 
What have you been doing, with your long, 
sober faces—discussing the election ?’ 

‘** Yes,’ replied John, with attempted 
sprightliness, ‘discussing the election,’ and 
he walked away, resigning his place at my 
side, for the fashion of our little clique was to 
cluster together in an unconventional group. 
The rose was in my hand, almost crushed in 
my palm, lest it should attract the attention 
of my unwelcome friends ; their jests tortured 
me; I would have given a year’s existence 
to have been alone at that moment, yet I felt 
compelled to join in their merry banter. Some- 
how I felt uncomfortable, too, at John’s pre- 
sence of mind. ‘Discussing the election,’ 
indeed! I knew well enough the secret 
meaning of his words, but they provoked me 
forallthat. ‘He feels very sure ofthe result,’ 
thought I, ‘or he could not have spoken so 
gayly. He called me his darling, too. What 
audacity! He shall know I am not to be as 
lightly wooed as he thinks’—and I gave the 
rose an extra squeeze, and tried to coquette 
in the old way with Mr. Hansom.’’ 

‘*Oh, Stella, how could you ?”’ cried Susie, 
whose sympathies were now entirely with 
John. 

** Well, I couldn’t, dear, if that is any satis- 
faction to you. Mr. Hansom was either very 
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insipid on the occasion, or my wits were gone, 
for in a moment he turned aside and quite 
abstractedly plucked off a rose which hung 
near his hand and commenced pulling off its 
leaves. ‘What did you do that for?’ I asked, 
impatiently, feeling that the vine, hallowed 
by new associations, was profaned by his 
touch. 

‘* «To present it to you, sweet maiden,’ said 
the cavalier, handing it to me, with a grace- 
ful bow. 

‘¢¢ The sweet maiden scorns second-thought 
gifts,’ I retorted, flinging the flower over the 
wide wooden railing as I spoke. 

‘** Ah, the philosopher has it now!’ said 
Miss Carter, laughing; ‘see, he is picking it 
up.’ 


saw that her words were true. John stood in 
the gravel walk below. In the dim moon- 
light I could see the rose in his hand. He 
glanced up; it was not too late. With a 
word I could have chased away the thought 
which of course had rushed into his mind— 
that I had scorned his love and chosen a cruel 
mode of telling him so—but the spirit of 
coquetry was rife within me. The opportu- 
nity was unheeded, anid he could have heard 
my light laughter amid the voices as he 
walked away. 

‘* Again, when our party re-entered the 
saloon, I saw him lingering, pale and silent, 
near the door; the hand that held his rose 
twitched nervously. Why not place it on my 
bosom, then, an earnest of the answer that 
was glowing deep in my heart? But no! he 
should suffer for his audacity, he should fall 
at my feet in the morning and implore me for 
what he had lately asked for almost as a 
right. Would he, though? I looked up at 
the thought. Our glances met; his haughty, 
yet tender; mine, all defiance. In an instant 
he was gone; I saw him no more that night. 

‘‘He did not know his rose was with me 
through the long hours that followed—how I 
pressed it to my lips and watered it with my 
tears! how penitent I was! how wholly his 
own! Me believed that he had his answer, 
and, cruel and cutting as it was, was bracing 
his strong heart to meet the trial bravely like 
a man. 

‘‘The next morning, at breakfast, I dared 
not lift my eyes to his. With a word, ora 
look, I might still have destroyed the impres- 
sion made upon him by my unconscious act 


‘‘With a sinking heart I leaned over and 





of the night before. But pride is strong, 
stronger even than love, sometimes, and [ 
would not justify myself. I knew he would 
not leave the breakfast-room until his mother 
had finished her slow meal, and I could not 
bear to sit there within a few feet of his 
averted eyes. Slipping from the room as 
quietly as possible, much to the surprise of 
Lucy, who would not have risen from the 
table alone for anything, I hurried into the 
open air. 

‘*The garden walks were quite deserted 
now. A few children only stood watching 
the feathery spray of the fountain, and cast- 
ing crumbs of bread to the gold-fish that 
darted about in the sunny basin. Trembling, 
for fear that Gertrude or Lucy would join me, 
for I longed to be alone, I hastened on close 
by the high hedge and under the long row of 
altheas to where the gravelled walk narrowed 
into a foot-path leading to the chestnut grove. 
Once there, I could face my sorrow unre- 
strainedly, for none ever sought the spot at 
that early hour.’’ 

‘‘And then John came to the grove and 
found you, and made it all right!’’ said Susie, 
as she leaned forward earnestly, her hands 
clasped, and bright tears gathering in her 
eyes. ‘‘Oh, I’m so glad!” 

‘No, Susie, no one came. When I went 


back to the hotel John had gone. No one. 


told me, but I knew it by the sense of deso- 
lation that came over me when I crossed the 
threshold.’’ 

‘¢O dear !’’ sighed Susie, ‘‘ everything was 
against you. I should have given right up 
in despair. No, I’d have written to him, I 
declare I would, and told him everything, 
and asked him to come right home and get 
married !’’ 

Stella smiled. ‘‘No, Sue, I couldn’t do 
that; but I did something not half so sensi- 
ble. I kept my secret, and grew paler and 
thinner every day. Mr. Hansom became posi- 
tively unbearable to me, and when it last he 
insisted upon pouring his ‘ravings’ into my 
ear, I felt soul-sick, degraded, by my own 
past vanities. My refusal did not hurt him 
past cure, though he vowed that existence 
without me was impossible, for he sent us all 
an invitation to his wedding about four months 
afterward. 

‘‘Dear me, how strange! and didn’t you 
hear anything of John for several months, 
Stella ?”’ 
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**Yes; I heard from him after awhile, for 
Miss Carter told me, one day, that old Mrs. 
Clinton was lying very ill—not dangerously 
so—but with little prospect of ever regaining 
her health and strength. Determined to make 
some amends, I hastened to her bedside and 
sought to comfort and chwer the dear old Jady. 
Her daughter was very loving and efficient, 
but she was alone, and Mrs. Clinton needed 
more nursing than only one could give. 

‘** How often, while bathing her pale, white 
cheeks, I wondered whether she knew of what 
had passed—whether John had ever told her. 
It seemed not—she was always so very tender 
and gentle toward me; and yet I noticed that 
she often sighed while, propped up by pillows, 
she read and reread the letters that came to her 
from Canada, straining her sight to decipher 
the words, yet rejecting our proffered help, 
because, she said, her dear boy meant it for 
her eye alone. It was something, in return 
for long hours of watching, to hear that name 
spoken familiarly, to even see portions of his 
kind, tender letters to his loved ones, assur- 
ing them of his desire to be at home again, as 
soon as his affairs in Canada could be satis- 
factorily settled; and begging his sister to 
telegraph at once, should alarming symptoms 
occur. 

**It was more than I had hoped for, and 
yet how hungry, how desolate my heart grew 
all the while. Father and Lucy wondered at 
my devotion to the invalid, and feared that 
my health would suffer; but I begged so hard 
for permission to remain at my post, that after 
awhile their remonstrances ceased, and I was 
allowed to be with her at least half of my 
time. Perhaps father felt that his motherless 
girl found in the patient sufferer something 
that supplied the void she had known since 
early childhood. At any rate he said no more 
to prevent my attending upon her; and there 
I remained, resolved to leave her only when 
Jokn’s expected return should banish me 
forever from her roof. 

‘* At last, one night, when Helen was asleep, 
and the old lady was more than usually rest- 
less, I sat long by her bedside reading aloud 
those Holy words which have strengthened 
so many a weary sufferer since they were 
first uttered. After I closed the Book she 
said, talking, as old people will, of one thing 
and another in quick succession, ‘Ye that are 
heavy laden—my poor boy—he is heavy laden 
—and he is so young for trouble.’ 

VOL. LXxI.—4 





***John in trouble?’ I almost whispered, 
looking like a guilty creature around the 
room to be sure that no other ear heard me— 
‘Is he ill?’ 

“**No, no! but I can’t tell you anything 
about it—some things we mustn’t tell—even 
Helen don’t know. He wrote me something 
about it before this bad turn came on me—all 
in secret—I can’t tell you, child; but if some 
young girl—he didn’t tell me her name—if 
some young girl had fancied him as she 
might, my poor boy wouldn’t be so heavy- 
hearted, he wouldn’t be so heavy-hearted.’ 

***Don’t tell me any more,’ I whispered, 
burying my face in my arms, as I leaned upon 
the bed. 

‘¢*No, of course I won’t, he wouldn’t like 
me to, I know; and yet it’s h&rd, child, for 
an old body to have her boy—her only boy— 
in trouble; so good as he is, too, breaking 
his heart for them that don’t care for him.’ 

‘*The tears were trickling down her cheek. 
With an unuttered prayer, I wiped them 
away one by one. Don’t cry, dear,’ I said, 
at last. ‘There, go to sleep. Good-night, 
mother.’ 

***Good-night, daughter,’ she answered, 
smiling sweetly. ‘My own child couldn’t be 
kinder than you are. Oh, if John had only 
taken to some good, feeling girl like you— 
how happy his old mother would be. You 
mustn’t cry, child; old folks will talk foolish 
sometimes. Give me a little taste of that tea, 
child, and go lie down on the sofa; you ’re 
tired out. I’ve had that sofa more ’n twenty 
years.’ 

‘*T could not speak, but gave her the tea, 
and kissed her again for ‘Good-night.’ 

“She fell asleep. There in the dim light 
of the sick-room I sat down and wrote a few 
words to John. In the morning I put my 
letter in the post-office. It wasn’t as neatly 
folded as it might have been, because I put 
the withered rose in it. You know all the 
rest, dear; how when you were home from 
boarding-school that winter, John came on 
from Canada, and we were married, beside 
that dear mother’s bed. She would not have 
it otherwise, and we are happy now that it 
was so, for it made it easier, as she said, for 
her to leave John. She died, you know, a few 
months after our wedding-day.”’ 

Susie held her face down, and rubbed her 
eyes for a while. Suddenly she looked up, 
archly :— 
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** Stella !’’ 

‘* What is it, dear?”’ 

‘<Tt seems to me that you popped the ques- 
tion, after all.’’ 

*‘T’m afraid I did, Susie. Hark!’’ 

‘¢ Oh, it’s John, and you knowit. It’s too 
funny to see you brighten up the very instant 
that night-key of his touches the lock. I’m 
going down to tell him,’’ continued Susie, 
‘*that I know lots about him.’’ 

**O Susie, if you do!’’ and just as the 
merry-hearted girl ran back to throw her arms 
around Stella’s neck and vow that she would 
‘‘never, never say one word about it,’’ John 
came into the room. 

‘‘Why, Stella, darling,’? he exclaimed, 
quite startled, as he looked at her, after his 
usual kiss, ‘“You haven’t been crying, surely. 
What is the matter—is baby sick ?’’ 

‘Oh no, John! baby was never better. 
Don’t you see him out there playing on the 
grass? The fact is,’’ and Stella smiled brightly 
through her tears, ‘‘the fact is, I’ve only been 
giving a kind of lesson to Miss Susie, here.’’ 

‘* A sorry lesson, indeed,’’ said John, looking 
with wondering eyes at the two fair, young 
faces, ‘‘if it has made both teacher and pupil 
cry. But come, put on your bonnets; I’ve 
brought the Rockaway around from the stable, 
and we must have a fine ride before sundown. 
I can hear all about that terrible lesson om the 
way, you know.”’ 

**No, indeed, you sha’n’t,’’ laughed both 
ladies, as they ran out of the room. 

To this day John does not know what the 
‘*lesson’’ was about, though he often teazes 
Stella to tell, and threatens Susie with tor- 
ments unutterable, if she ever makes his little 
wife cry again. 





TEETH. 
Parasosco, an Italian poet and musician of 
some reputation, a native of Placentia, and 
who flourished in the last century, was the 


author of a tragedy, much admired, of eight. 


comedies which ettracted much popular ap- 
plause, and of several novels and poems that 
obtained for him the suffrages of the public. 
The fair fame he thus honorably acquired, in 
an unhappy moment he tarnished by an act 
of unpardonable imprudence. It would ap- 


pear that, once upon a time, having nothing 
better to do, he fell in love—fell in love as a 
man tumbles into a horse-pond, over head and 





ears, souse. But the fair object of his devo- 
tion, whether or not she returned his passion, 
was apparently a bit of a vixen, and treated 
her lover as no well-conducted woman would 
treat a respectable cur. She led him, in fact, 
what is generally known as a dog’s life—that 
is, a life which neither’ you nor I, friend 
reader, lead our dogs, although for the benefit 
of their health and the improvement of their 
manners we are obliged every now and then 
to bestow on them, in token of our love, a 
little wholesome chastisement. At last this 
petulant dame, in one of her virago fits, 
thought proper—here imitating a dog to 
whom good breeding is unknown—actually to 
bite her lover, who keenly felt the indignity— 
and the bite as well—as might reasonably be 
expected. 

But what was his revenge? Did he resort to 
his muse to denounce the cruel wrong he had 
sustained? To upbraid the authoress of his 
disgrace? Madly to stigmatize the whole sex, 
or, more rationally, to decry a weakness which 
had placed him in the power of a female fury? 
Nothing of the sort; his resentment took a 
different direction altogether, and found vent 
in a poem he composed, not simply disparag- 
ing, but vehemently vilifying the teeth; not 
the lady’s teeth alone, the sharp impress of 
which his flesh ne doubt long retained, but 
all teeth, the universal teeth of mankind— 
the entire dental apparatus wheresoever it is 
found. Was there ever such folly? The 
child that beats the stairs up which it had 
clumsily tumbled, was a philosopher in com- 
parison with this Italian bard. He makes his 
own particular grief an excuse for calum- 
niating those invaluable instruments which 
enable us to dispose of our food in the most 
convenient and suitable manner. Rabelais 
called the stomach the artillery of the mouth ; 
but what would the mouth be, we would fain 
know, without the teeth’. They are its de- 
fences, its bulwarks, its fortifications. 

We read, indeed, of a people called the 
Astomi, who, as their name imports, are en- 
tirely destitute of mouths, and feed, we may 
suppose, by smelling, as one would fancy do 
the little dirty boys who congregate around 
pastrycooks’ shops, and sniff the savory va- 
pors ascending from the kitchens beneath. 
To such a people teeth would be unnecessary, 
but to us who possess those cavernous recep- 
tacles we submit they are, in spite of Para- 
bosco’s objurgations, of cqnsiderable utility. 
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In respect of their dental apparatus, people 
have been differently gifted. M. Salgues has 
an account of an extraordinary race in which 
all the women have but one eye and one tooth 
among them, and where each, according as 
she wants it, borrows the instrument of sight 
or of mastication, as the case may be. In 
Persia, according to the learned St. Foix, a 
writer of indisputable accuracy and learning, 
a population is to be found in which all the 
infants come into the world with their teeth 
ready cut; and we know from history that 
Louis XIV., whose fangs it was afterwards 
found so hard to draw, could boast at birth of 
the possession of two teeth. Of these, how- 
ever, the prince made so ill a use, that his 
nurses were ever complaining that he lace- 
rated them when sucking, a circumstance 
which provoked Grotius to predict that the 
infant gourmand would, when he had passed 
into maturity, trouble the peace of Europe 
with his greed. Pyrrhus, the famous Epirote 
warrior, whom the Romans found both in 
‘*bark’’ and ‘‘bite’’ to be formidable, had 
his lower jaw furnished with a single tooth 
which filled its whole extent, and must have 
conferred on him masticatory powers of un- 
usual vigor; though, had it become afflicted 
with caries or other ills that teeth are heir 
to, its extraction, we suspect, would have 
tasked severely the dentist’s skill and the 
owner’s pluck. Had, however, the warrior’s 
lot been cast in a different age and another 
country, he might safely have defied the most 
excruciating mal de dents that ever tormented 
human being, for there certainly was, and 
probably still is, in the village of Senlices, in 
the west of France, a spring of such extraor- 
dinary virtue that, directly you wash your 
mouth with its waters, all the teeth in your 
head tumble out without causing you the 
slightest pain or annoyance whatever. But, 
as silver clouds have at times their dark lin- 
ings, so the villagers find certain inconveni- 
ences attendant on the advantages of their 
spring ; for, as no other water is to be obtained 
in the neighborhood, they are compelled to 
quaff of their Bandusia whatever be the state 
of their jaws, so that more than half of the 
inhabitants are, or were, toothless. 

The relation of teeth to character has en- 
gaged the attention of many eminent writers, 
and from the results of their labors we gather 
that long teeth indicate the timidity and weak- 
ness of their owner, but that teeth of a mode- 





rate elevation, so as to be visible, but not too 
visible or obtrusive, when the mouth is open, 
are, if regular in their arrangement, the in- 
variable concomitants of a pleasant and cheer- 
ful disposition, of a kind and generous heart. 
No such teeth as these appear on the gums 
of the idiot or hypocrite, the mean-spirited 
grubber, or selfish coquette. Of course all 
this assumes that the dental machinery is 
wholly supplied by ‘‘ Nature’s own sweet and 
cunning hand.’’ When Nature’s work has 
been replaced by that of imitative art the 
prognostics disappear. Martial refused to set 
Lecania above Thais merely because the teeth 
of the first were ivory white and those of the 
second ebony black, and certainly his reason 
is sound, whatever the teeth may have been 
—Thais showed teeth of her own, Lecania had 
bought hers. 

The natives of the Philippines, in honor of 
these valuable implements, give them a gilt 
coating, which perhaps contributes to their 
preservation. The Javanese, on the contrary, 
blacken them, and this for the exceedingly 
sensible reason that they themselves may not 
be mistaken for monkeys, who have remark- 
ably white teeth. A similar reason is said to 
actuate the Banians of India, who hold black 
teeth essential to the dignity of man. They 
politely designate the Europeans, whose ivories 
retain their normal pallid complexion, Boudra 
—that is to say, apes. The Banians are, how- 
ever, conspicuous for the regularity and firm- 
ness of their teeth, which has been ascribed 
by some to the fact that they are vegetarians, 
and persistently abstain from the use of animal 
food. 

The ancient Egyptians, although not ‘‘total 
abstainers’’ from the fruits of the butcher’s 
labors, derived from vegetables the principal 
portion of their sustenance. The number of 
persons employed in selling vegetables in 
Alexandria when Omar entered the city was 
greater than that of those engaged in all the 
other trades put together. It is to this cir- 
cumstance we may perhaps refer the fact that, 
amongst the numerous Egyptian mummies 
which have been exhumed and examined, no 
such thing as carious teeth have been found. 
Teeth, like hair and bones, survive the cor- 
ruption of the rest of the body; and the dried 
remnants of mortality which our museums 
contain enable us to affirm with safety that 
the jaws of the Egyptians were well furnished, 
and that the profession of the dentist must 
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have been as little necessary to them gs that 
of the attorney is said te be to the Quakers. 
Some writers have persuaded themselves that 
the excellence of' the Egyptians’ teeth was 
due to their ignorance of sugar; but although 
sugar, as we understand the word—the in- 
spissated juice of the sugar-cane—was cer- 
tainly unknown to them, honey and other 
saccharine substances were not, and there- 
fore, if condiments of this description are 
capable when consumed of bringing the teeth 
to decay, the Egyptians had abundant oppor- 
tunities of thus damaging their masticatory 
implements. But Dr. Pereira casts a doubt 
on the pretalent opinion that sugar and sub- 


stances of a similar nature do operate to the - 


endamagement of the teeth, citing the in- 
stance of Henry, Duke of Beaufort, who died 
of fever about 1702, in the seventieth year of 
his age, and whose teeth at his death were as 
solid and as stable as those of a youth just 
dawning into manhood, although for forty 
years he had made it a practice to devour a 
pound of sugar daily. 

We read in a singular work, by Meursius 
the Younger, son of one of the most renowned 
scholars whom the seventeenth century gave 
to Germany, that in his time it was considered 
the part only of a coxcomb to pay much atten- 
tion to the teeth—an opinion which deserves 
about as much respect as that which sent a 
man to be burnt alive in Paris, in 1573, for 
preaching the virtues of cleanliness. Paris 
was at that time the metropolis of dirt—so 
much so that its ancient classical name, Lu- 
tetia, was generally derived from /utum, mud, 
and the appropriateness of the designation, 
even at this day, will be admitted by all who 
have witnessed the turbid current of the 
Seine rolling under the arches of the Pont 
Neuf after a few days’ heavy rain. Paris was 
offended at being lectured on the merits of 
soap and water, and accordingly charged the 
apostle of ablutions with rank atheism, with 
having taught that purity of skin, of clothes, 
of dwelling, ought to be worshipped as a god, 
with—oh grave, uupardonable offence !—pos- 
sessing as many shirts as there are days in 
the year, and with sending these to be washed 
at a-spring in Flanders, celebrated for the 
purifying qualities of its waters. Here was 
reason enougia for burning a man; he had in- 
sulted a great city—a city of which Heylin, 
who visited it a short time afterwards, said it 
was the strongest place he had ever known, 








employing the word strongest in reference to 
the nasal abominations which abounded in its 
streets. To roast a man for pronouncing in 
favor of soapsuds, and to sneer at a man be- 
cause he indulged in the luxury of a tooth- 
brush, both appear to us evidences of that 
addiction to dirt which seems instinctive in 
man, and which it is the business of civiliza- 
tion and instruction to correct. This instinct 
discovers itself palpably in childhood, for it is 
impossible to mistake the predilection of the 
infantine mind for ‘‘making itself in a mess,’’ 
to use the familiar language of the presiding 
ministers of the nursery. 

The famous, sometimes called the mad, 
Duchess of Newcastle, one of the most volu- 
minous of our writers, for she wrote thirteen 
and published ten, folio volumes, remarks 
that ‘‘teeth that are dirty and foul may be 
rubbed with China, brick, and the like’’ pre- 
parations, which, however admirable in them- 
selves, would scarcely, we should fancy, be 
found in their application agreeable to the 
tender and sensitive gums. Indeed, we should 
conclude that their use would be scarcely less 
painful than a practice which Vancouver found 
universally observed in Trinidad Bay—a prac- 
tice which he remarks as being ‘‘ particularly 
singular, and which must be attended with 
great pain in the first instance, and great in- 
convenience ever after. All the teeth of both 
sexes were, by some process, ground uniformly 
down horizontally to the gums; the women 
especially, carrying the fashion to an extreme, 
had their teeth reduced even below this level, 
and ornamented their lower lip with three 
perpendicular columns of punctuation (i. e., 
six lines of punctures), one from each corner 
of the mouth and one in the middle, occupy- 
ing three-fifths of the lip and chin.’’ 

St. Jerome is reported to have had his teeth 
filed down to the gums in order to enable him 
to speak Hebrew the better, though in what 
way the sacrifice he submitted to would insure 
his object does not very clearly appear. 

The pain and inconvenience which attend 
the. first appearance of our masticatory ma- 
chinery might, it would be thought, have been 
sufficient to deter men both from neglecting 
and from impairing processes of such obvious 
worth; but such is the perversity of human 
nature that, in this as in other cases, we fail 
to appreciate the blessings accerded us, and 


either reject them altogether or treat them 


with indifference. 
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PASSION AND PRINCIPLE. 


BY MRS. J. V. NOEL, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE ABBEY OF RATHMORE,’’ ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue brilliant beams of a September moon 
were flinging a broad column of quivering 
rays across the noble Bay of Quebec, and 
pouring a flood of silvery light over the pic- 
turesque scenery along its shores, when an 
emigrant vessel from one of the British isles, 
sailing slowly into the harbor, her white sails 
glistening in the moonbeams, cast anchor in 
the commodious basin where the majestic St. 
Lawrence mingles with the tributary waters 
of the St. Charles. 

The bell of the Ursuline Convent was chiming 
the hour of eleven—its tones borne distinctly 
through the still atmosphere, falling sweetly 
on the ear—as the vessel cast anchor opposite 
the lofty cliffs which rise abruptly from the 
water. Notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour, some of the passengers were on deck, 
viewing with interest and admiration the 
imposing scene before them. 

Crowning a precipitous promontory ap- 
peared ‘‘that chef d’euvre of nature and of 
art’’ the picturesque city of Quebec ; its piles 
of architecture rising one above another, and 
now brilliantly reflecting the beams of the 
moon from their tin-covered roofs. 

‘*Until this moment I never realized the 
vastness of Wolfe’s achievement in the capture 
of Quebec,’’ observed Mr. Leicester, an English 
gentleman, after he had some time silently 
admired the fortified city—its long line of 
fortifications presenting an appearance of such 
massive strength. 

‘*Shure it wasn’t up them heights he led 
his army, your honor ?’’ asked an Irish emi- 
grant, respectfully addressing Mr. Leicester, 
on hearing his observation. ‘‘ An old soger, 
who was at the taking of Quebec, used to tell 
me about it whem I was a boy.”’ 

**Not up those perpendicular cliffs in fgont 
of us; that would have been impossible. But 
General Wolfe and his army did climb the 
heights of Abraham situated above the city— 
an ascent so precipitous and difficult that 
none, I believe, but British soldiers would 
ever have thought of effecting it.”’ 

‘* Bedad they ’ll stop at nothing when they 
take it into their heads, success te them!’’ 

4* 





proudly remarked the Irishman. ‘ Faix the 
Frinch must have wondhered intirely when 
at the break of day they saw the British army 
forenint them. But, your honor, how did 
they escape the senthries ? Wasn’t it a won- 
dher how they let them stale a march on 
them in that way ?”’ 

‘“‘The sentries were deceived, and led to 
believe that the troops whom they challenged 
were their own countrymen.”’ 

‘*Yes, and it was owing to this deception 
that Wolfe immortalized his name by taking 
yon proud fortress, and that the standard of 
England now floats where the suowy banner 
of La Belle France once waved defiance to her 
hereditary foe !’’ : 

This remark was pronounced in accents of 
much bitterness by a French Canadian gen- 
tleman, who had been walking the deck with 
a young lady leaning on his arm, and who 
now stopped, attracted by Mr. Leicester’s last 
observation. 

‘* Were it not for the stratagem Wolfe prac- 
tised,’? he continued, ‘‘your British hero 
would never have achieved the conquest 
which has rendered his name illustrious— 
never have wreathed with such laurels the 
arms of England.’’ 

‘* All stratagems are allowable in war,’’ 
quietly remarked Mr. Leicester. ‘‘ But, grant- 
ing that the admirable ruse practised by Gene- 
ral Wolfe was the means of effecting a landing 
almost in the face of the enemy, yet you must 
allow, Dr. St. Julien, that on the battlefield 
the superiority of the British was fully dis- 
played, their number being inferior to the 
foe.”’ 

‘That their number was inferior I will not 
deny, but this fact must not be overlooked: 
In Montcalm’s army were several colonial 
regiments, which could not be considered a 
match for the well-disciplined regular troops 
of England.’’ 

‘*That may be! I was not aware of that 
fact. But this I do know, that the chivalrous 
leader of the French forces was an opponent 
worthy to encounter the British hero.”’ 

‘*He was every way his equal!’’ warmly 
observed St. Julien, ‘‘ and were it not for his 
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being unfortunately deceived by the consum- 
mate manwuvring of General Wolfe, England 
would never have snatched the possession of 
Canada from her hereditary rival; the red 
cross of St. George would never have displaced 
the white lily of France on the citadel of 
Quebec.”’ 

**T was not aware that the French Cana- 
dians so bitterly regretted the change in the 
political condition of their country,’’ observed 
Mr. Leicester. ‘‘I supposed that the lapse of 
nearly a century had reconciled them to the 
dominion of England.”’ 

‘*When have the conquered submitted 
tamely to the yoke of the conqueror? When 
have they hugged the chain that binds them ?’’ 
haughtily demanded St. Julien. ‘‘The English 
never possessed the tact to conciliate those 
whom they subdued. The ignorance dis- 
played by people from the old country re- 
garding Canada—its geography, state of soci- 
ety, and political condition, is truly surprising! 
When you have lived some months in this 
country, Mr. Leicester, you will better under- 
stand this subject. You have yet to learn 
that the grievances under which we suffer 
have produced a universal spirit of disaffec- 
tion through French Canada, ard that the 
animosity of its political leaders as well as of 
the inhabitants generally to British supre- 
macy which has been yearly increasing is now 
becoming intense. And will not the caged 
eagle, long wildly beating his wings against 
the bars of his prison, at last burst them 
Yes; the struggle will be a fierce 
But, pardon 


asunder? 
one, but it will not be in vain! 
my political excitement, Miss Leicester,’’ he 
added, suddenly dropping his voice, and 
speaking in accents of insinuating sweetness 
as he addressed the young lady leaning on 
his arm. ‘If you will permit, we will now 
resume our walk and interesting conversa- 
tion.”’ 

‘* Always thoughtful and silent, Emily! 
What do you think of this scene ?”’ 

The young lady whom Mr. Leicester now 
addressed was standing a little apart, leaning 
on the bulwark of the vessel, and earnestly 
regarding the rocky promontory looming up 
before her. 


‘*Oh, it is magnificent, papa! there are so 
many places of interest to attract the eye. 
The castellated city on the brow of that lofty 
precipice, the long line of shipping stretched 
at its base, the picturesque ‘promontory on 








the shore opposite, and that range of moun- 
tains, faintly defined in the moonlight, skirt- 
ing the horizon. How much I should like to 
live here! Do you think you will remain in 
Quebec, papa ?”’ 

**T hope to do so. Indeed, I shall much 
regret being obliged to travel farther.’’ Drop- 
ping his voice, he added: ‘‘My purse is not 
well filled ; the small means I could command 
to bring us to this New World was nearly 
expended in paying our fare. If I cannot 
procure employment in Quebec, we shall suffer 
much inconvenience.’’ His tone was despond- 
ing, and an expression of anxiety clouded 
his brow. 

‘¢ Things will be brighter soon, dear papa,’’ 
said his daughter, hopefully. ‘‘You know 
Dr. St. Julien said you could easily procure a 
situation in Quebec, either in a mercantile 
house or public office. He also offered to use 
his influence to assist you.’’ 

‘“So he did! And, as he seems to be a 
person of some standing, his influence will 
undoubtedly be of use.’’ The tone was more 
hopeful, and the cloud gradually dispersed. 
‘* He is a very nice person, that Dr. St. Julien, 
and seems to take a kind interest in our 
affairs. Don’t you think so, Emily ?’’ 

‘*T cannot say I like him,’’ she coldly 
replied. 

‘*Indeed! I thought he was one well cal- 
culated to attract a lady’s admiration—so 
strikingly handsome, possessing such splendid 
eyes, and such fascinating manners !’’ 

‘* He has too much of the gay familiarity of 
the French manner to please me, who have 
been all my life accustomed to English reserve. 
Besides, there is in him a something inde- 
scribable, a je ne sais quot, which I do not 
like.’’ 

‘*He has, however, succeeded in winning 
your sister’s admiration. Georgiana seems 
enchanted with him.’’ 

‘Yes; and I regret it is so.’’ 

‘*Why ? the admiration seems mutual; his 
attentions during the voyage have been 
marked.”’ 

‘*He evidently admires her exceedingly ; 
but I fancy his attentions mean tiothing. Like 
al] his countrymen, he is ready to worship at 
a beautiful shrine, and Georgiana’s beauty is 
of so rare a nature.’’ 

‘‘T hope you misjudge him. In my opinion, 
a marriage with him would be desirable for 
your sister.”’ 
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‘In a worldly point of view it might be, 
‘but not otherwise. I fear Dr. St. Julien is 
not one who would render a wife happy.’”’ 

‘You judge him rather severely ; but you 
are hard to please, and have peculiar views 
on this point. Georgiana is not so fastidious.’’ 

‘‘Georgiana is too young to judge correctly ; 
besides, her eye is dazzled by his pleasing 
exterior and polished manner. Could she 
break the spell which his physical charms 
have thrown around her, and view him with 
an unprejudiced eye, she would, I fear, find 
him sadly deficient in those qualities of heart 
which stamp the character with true nobility.’’ 

**You speak like a Minerva, Emily,’’ said 
her father, smiling. ‘‘I suppose the person 
who would gain your admiration and affec- 
tion must be a paragon—a model of perfec- 
tion.’’ 

‘*He must, above all things, possess strong 
religious principle.’’ : 

‘*And you would dispense with personal 
attractions—he might be a very Vulcan in 
appearance, but it would not matter ?’’ 

‘¢ Personal beauty is not requisite in a man; 
indeed, where we do see it, it is generally 
accompanied by egregious vanity. Witness 
this in Dr. St. Julien. An observant eye can 
detect it in every movement. If he walks the 
deck, it is to show off his elegant form; if he 
smiles, it is to display the glittering whiteness 
of his teeth; if he passes his hands through 
his dark masses of hair, it is that you may 
admire the rich gems that sparkie on his fin- 
gers. Vanity in a woman may be endured, 
but it renders a man utterly contemptible !’’ 

‘‘Really, Emily, you are too severe! A 
stranger might infer that you felt piqued at 
the handsome Canadian’s preference for your 
sister.’ 

‘*O papa! surely you do not think so!”’’ 
said Emily, in accents of wounded feeling. 

‘“‘T do not, my love. I know your nature 
is incapable of feeling envy. But it is time 
te go below,’’ added Mr. Leicester; ‘‘it is 
near midnight. In the sunlight, to-morrow, 
we shall see this magnificent scene to more 
advantage.”’ 

‘*Georgiana will not thank you for inter- 
rupting her (éte-a-téte with Dr. St. Julien,’’ 
observed Emily, smiling, as she surveyed her 
sister and handsome companion still prome- 
nading the deck. 

‘* Their téte-a-téte has continued quite long 
enough, if, as you surmise, the captivating 





Doctor is only carrying on a flirtation, pour 
passer le temps.’’ Then, wishing their Cana- 
dian acquaintance good-night, Mr. Leicester 
and his daughters retired to their cabins. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Leiczsrer’s expectations of procuring 
immediate employment in Quebec were dis- 
appointed, and after remaining there a few 
days he proceeded to Montreal. In that city, 
too, disappointment awaited him; and now, 
friendless and poor, he began to experience 
some of the evils often attending the emigrant 
on his arrival in a new country. From the 
humble hotel at which they had stopped on 
arriving in Montreal, his family were soon 
obliged to remove to cheaper lodgings in an 
obscure street, there to await in much anx- 
iety the dawn of better days. 

Mr. Leicester was one of those misnamed 
unfortunate beings whom poverty and disap- 
pointment seem to pursue from the cradle to 
the grave. I say misnamed, for is not afflic- 
tion the furnace in which God chooses his 
redeemed? In the vivid sunshine of prosperity 
the dazzled eye sees Him not. Our sky must 
be overcast by the storm-clouds of sorrow, 
that through their dar masses we may lift 
aa imploring eye to Him who raised the 
whirlwind. When we feel earth to be what 
it is—a place of constant though varied trial— 
we press eagerly onward to that better land 
where suffering cannot enter, and where weep- 
ing is unknown. 

Reduced from comparative affluence, in 
boyhood, by his father’s sudden losses in 
trade, Mr. Leicester had ever since, with but 
little interruption, experienced the countless 
ills with which poverty overwhelms its vic- 
tims. It was not that he was deficient either 
in energy or enterprise, but nothing seemed 
to prosper in his hand; the curse of disap- 
pointment followed all his efforts. Occasion- 
ally a few bright flashes pierced the clouds 
that darkened his horizon, but soon some 
untoward circumstance would occur to eclipse 
this cheering sunshine, and again the lower- 
ing clouds hung darkly around him. Thus, 
led by adversity through the thorny path of 
earthly trial, he had learned that best of all 
lessons which affliction teaches, that this 
world is not the Christian’s rest; and as each 
vision of earth-born hope glittered for a time, 
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then vanished, his eye of faith could pierce 
the stormy sky shadowing life’s fitful journey, 
and catch a glimpse of a bright light beyond, a 
gleam of radiance breaking through the golden 
portals of futurity. Well was it for him that 
sorrow had had this regenerating influence, 
for now, amid the gloom which was thick- 
ening around him as each day he vainly 
sought to procure employment, still with un- 
questioning faith he could trust Him ‘‘ who 
doeth all things well,’’ assured He would ap- 
point no needless trial. 

Fortunately, Mr. Leicester’s family was 
small, consisting only of Emily and Georgiana, 
already mentioned, and a blind child of eight 
summers. Mrs. Leicester had been dead some 
years, and since that period the chief care of 
the household had fallen upon Emily, who, 
some years older than Georgiana, had supplied 
a mother’s place to both sisters. 

Possessing much strength of character and 
natural amiability, she was well calculated to 
do this. The various trials that had swept 
over her childhood and riper years had served 
to purify her inner nature and develop its 
spiritual beauty. Owing to the misfortunes 
of her parents she had early tasted the bitter- 
ness of life. Youth had never been to her 
what it is to many, the sunny season of ex- 
istence. Very soon was she taught to look 
upon this world as a wilderness along whose 
rough paths the flowers of happiness seldom 
bloom. But to her, as well as to her father, 
suffering had beena refiner. She had plucked 
the olive-branch which affliction is said to 
offer, and the peace of resignation sustained 
her weary spirit under every trying allotment 
of Providence. 

Day after day passed, and still nothing oc- 
curred to brighten the prospects of Mr. Leices- 
ter’s family. The day they landed in Quebec, 
they lost their agreeable fellow-passenger, Dr. 
St. Julien. * A letter, awaiting him in that 
city, informing him of the dangerous illness 
of a near relative, had hurried him away. 
His home was situated near the Richelieu, 
and, taking the steamer for Sorella, he hastily 
left Quebec. His sudden departure seemed 
to cast a dark shadow over Georgiana’s exist- 
ence. Though professing the deepest regret 
at their separation, he had not expressed a 
hope of their meeting again; she had no rea- 
son to suppose he would seek to renew their 
acquaintance. This strange conduct had sud- 
denly crushed the flowers of hope and joy 





blooming in the heart of the young girl. 
Sweet blossoms they were, bright as frail, 
and they had been nurtured by the sunlight 
of love, beaming from the eloquent eyes of 
one who had led her to suppose he was her 
lover. But now the halcyon fancies of ‘‘love’s 
young dream’’ were rudely dispersed, a mis- 
erable expression stamped itself upon her 
girlish features, and the gloom of disappointed 
affection fell upon her spirit. 

Wrapped up in her own selfish grief, Georg- 
iana showed little interest in the affairs of her 
family. She scarcely noticed the anxious 
expression on Emily’s face, or the look of 
weariness and disappointment with which Mr. 
Leicester returned to his humble boarding- 
house, after every fruitless effort to procure 
a situation. 

This state of anxiety and trouble continued 
for a few weeks; at length things reached 
their crisis. 

Utterly despondent, and sinking under men- 
tal depression as well as suffering from a severe 
cold, Mr. Leicester one morning declared him- 
self unable to leave his bed. The day wore 
heavily on; at night he was quite feverish. 
Emily proposed sending fora physician. She 
was slightly alarmed, as her father’s consti- 
tution showed a tendency to consumption. 
Mr. Leicester objected. 

‘‘We cannot afford this expense, Emily; 
my last dollar was paid to our landlady yes- 
terday; my purse has been lately supplied 
by the sale of my watch—the only article of 
value I possessed, and now, how it is to be 
replenished, God only knows.’’ 

The haggard look on her father’s face, and 
his tones of utter hopelessness, thrilled to the 
heart of Emily. This new trial, prostrating 
him on a bed of sickness, filled him, for a time, 
with despair. 

‘Trust in God, dear papa. He has many 
ways of helping us that we dream not of. In 
every emergency, hitherto, His aid has never 
been withheld, and He will not now forsake 
us.”’ 

Emily spoke cheeringly. Strong in faith 
herself, she wished to infuse into her father’s 
desponding mind some of that reliance on 
the care of Providence which sustained her 
own soul in the present trying hour. 

The next morning Mr. Leicester was much 
worse; and now, seriously alarmed, Emily 
determined to obtain medical aid. Learning 
that a physician lived in a neighboring street, 
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she went herself to obtain some medicine, or 
to beg the physician to visit her father, if he 
thought it necessary. 

In the basement story of his handsome 
dwelling, Dr. Seymour’s surgery was situated. 
A few steps led down to it from the street. 
The doctor, an elderly man, with a very be- 
nevolent countenance, was seated at a table 
alone, reading the morning paper. He looked 
up as Emily’s tall, graceful form appeared at 
the glass-door, and regarded her with much 
interest. There was something in her appear- 
ance very prepossessing. She could not be 
called beautiful. Her features were by no 
means regular. Her eyes, indeed, were fine 
—of a deep violet color—soft and luminous. 
Her hair, too, was glossy and abundant; its 
hue arich sunny brown. But the chief beauty 
of Emily’s face was its expression. The sweet- 
ness and purity of her nature had given to 
her countenance a singular attraction. Dr. 
Seymour felt its influence powerfully. A 
keen observer of human nature, he saw, in 
the sad, thonghtful-looking girl before him, 
no common character. Goodness had stamped 
itself upon her featr ves, and looked out upon 
him from the deptlis of her truthful, earnest 
eyes. In a few words Emily told the purport 
of her visit. The doctor listened attentively 
as she.described her father’s illness. 

‘*Your father seems seriously ill. Why 
did you not come for me before ?’’ he asked, 
bluntly. ° 

Emily hesitated, and her usually pale cheek 
flushed slightly. The kind expression of the 
physician’s countenance reassured her. She 
felt she might confide their situation to him, 
he seemed one who could feel for the sorrows 
of others. 

‘*Papa was unwilling to incur any expense 
which he thought might be unnecessary, 
and—’’ 

‘‘He hoped to get well without the aid of 
a doctor, eh? Yes, yes! I see how it is; you 
need not explain; my dear young lady. But 
if, as you say, incipient consumption has 
already made its appearance in his constitu- 
tion, such attacks should be taken in time. 
Sometimes there is danger in delay.’’ 

‘But we really have not the means to pay 
a physician, and were unwilling to trouble 
one ;’’ and as Emily made this humiliating 
confession her color deepened and tears filled 
her eyes. 

‘*Unwilling to trouble a doctor! unwilling 








to let your poverty be known! ah! there it 
is—pride! Many a life is immolated on its 
altar; many human beings have gone down 
to the grave victims of this same unchristian 
feeling. Neglecting to apply to a physician 
until it is too late, because they are unwilling 
to let a frail fellow-creature know that they 
are some of,God’s poor—his own afflicted 
children. Have you been long in Montreal?’’ 
added Dr. Seymour, after a short pause. 

** About a month.”’ 

‘*And your father has yet got nothing to 
do? no employment ?’’ 

‘*None!’’? was Emily’s sad reply. 

‘*That is because he is a stranger and 
friendless. Nothing like having a friend to 
shove one up the ladder of life! I hada hard 
struggle myself when I landed in this coun- 
try, twenty years ago. I had little means 
and less reputation. Give a doctor a name, 
and he ’ll get on! Let some one take him by 
the hand and extol his skill from personal 
experience, then he ’ll not want for patients. 
The people in this world are like sheep— 
where one leads the others follow. No com- 
pliment in that comparison, is there? Well, 
such was my case. An old lady, with a 
large circle of acquaintances, whom I cured 
of some imaginary disease, gave out that I 
was the most clever physician in Montreal— 
a celebrated English doctor. From that day 
my fortune was made. But to return to 
your sick father, we will get him well first, 
and then trust me to find him a good situa- 
tion. Where do you live ?’’ 

‘*In St. Lawrence Street.’’ 

‘*With Mrs. Dundas, is it not? 
place well, and you couldn't have got in with 
a greater skinflint. She makes you pay up 
to the very day, doesn’t she ?”’ 

**Yes; and the dread of having no money 
to pay our next week’s board has caused both 
papa and me much mental suffering.”’ 

‘*No doubt ithas! Sheis ahard landlady, 
and would feel no compunction in turning 
you all into the street. Well, we ’ll save her 
that trouble. Your father must allow me to 
be his banker until he is able to help him- 
self. He is a countryman of mine, is he not? 
I think you said you came from England.”’ 

‘* Yes, from Liverpool.’’ 

‘*My native place! Both countrymen and 
townsmen; we must be good friends.”’ 

Dr. Seymour now busied himself putting on 
his overcoat, for the morning was chilly. 


I know the 
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Whilst he did so he pushed the morning 
paper towards Emily. 

‘*Read that,’? he said; ‘‘I mean the adver- 
tisement in the last column.”’ 

It was an advertisement for an English 
governess. A French lady, living near Cham- 
bly, wished to procure one. 

**You wouldn’t be unwilling to do some- 
thing to help yourself, Isuppose? I like to 
see young ladies independent. You are well 
educated, I presume ?”’ 

‘*My education has not been neglected, 
but I do not think this situation would suit 
*me. I cannot speak French.’’ 

‘Oh, that would be no objection. The 
French Canadians speak English almost as 
fluently as you do yourself. They learn our 
language much faster than we acquire theirs. 
I think the reason of this is they do not care 
about making blunders. They do not dread 
being laughed at as we English do.”’ 

‘‘In that case,’’ observed Emily, ‘‘I would 
be glad to procure this situation, not for my- 
self but for my sister. I could not be well 
spared from home; papa and a blind little 
sister require my care. Unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary, I should not like to leave 
them.’’ 

‘* And it will not be necessary,’’ replied the 
kind physician, looking approvingly at her. 
‘* Your father will get a good situation, and 
you can remain at home and keep house for 
him. At least,’? he added, with a roguish 
smile, ‘‘ until you get a house of your own to 
keep, and that period is not far distant, or I 
am much mistaken. Young ladies so lovely 
or so good as you are not often met with. 
But I am now ready to visit your father; I 
should like to see him.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Wirn buoyant steps and a thankful heart, 
‘ Emily Leicester accompanied the benevolent 
doctor to her humble boarding-house in St. 
Lawrence Street. With what different feel- 
ings had she trodden the same street not 
half an hour before. Then, cheerless indeed 
were the prospects of herself and family; not 
a break could be seen in the cloud that sha- 
dowed them. How suddenly had it been lit 
up with the sunlight of hope! Is it not often 


thus in life’s experience? In our deepest 
seasons of distress, from the most unexpected 
quarter comes the wished-for relief. 


“The 
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darkest hour is before the dawn.’’ Yes, 
when the night of adversity is gloomiest, then 
suddenly upon the mourner dawns the bright- 
ness of some unlooked-for deliverance! When 
Mr. Leicester found himself stretched upon a 
sick-bed, penniless and without a friend, he 
thought he had reached the acme of suffering ; 
he knew not that this was the means God had 
appointed for delivering him from his present 
trouble. ‘‘God’s ways are not our ways;”’ 
let us always trust His unfailing promises ! 

Dr. Seymour’s skill soon arrested the dis- 
ease—-inflammation of the lungs—with which 
Mr. Leicester was threatened, while the 
friendly interest he took in his affairs, and 
the pecuniary aid he afforded him, relieved 
his mind of that torturing anxiety which had 
lately preyed upon it. Towards night he felt 
better. Emily then took advantage of his 
falling asleep to leave him for a short time to 
converse with Georgiana about the situation 
of governess which it was probable she would 
obtain. She found her engaged in reading, to 
amuse her blind sister. The sickness of her 
father had roused Georgiana from her apathy, 
and she had, during the day, busied herself 
in taking care of little Clara. 

This youngest daughter of Mr. Leicester 
was in delicate health. Blind from her birth, 
and therefore unable to take the healthful 
exercise so necessary for children, her consti- 
tution was extremely fragile. Her face was 
thin ang pale, shaded by wavy dark hair, 
strangely contrasting with its sickly pallor, 
and it wore a sad, patient look, seldom seen 
in one so young; but the lessons of resigna- 
tion to the irremediable evil of her lot, early 
inculcated by her father and Emily, had sunk 
deep into the heart of the child. She turned 
her rayless eyes eagerly towards the door as 
she heard her sister’s well-known step. 

‘* How is papa? Is dear papa better ?’’ she 
asked, in eager accents. 

‘*Yes, the doctor says he will soon recover.’’ 

“Oh, I am so glad! so thankful to God for 
making poor papa better !’’ 

‘* We have indeed reason to be thankful,’’ 
devoutly observed Emily. 

‘‘T think there would be more reason for 
gratitude if papa had been spared this sick- 
ness,’? remarked Georgiana, with a look of 
sullen discontent. 

‘‘Oh, Georgie, how can you speak so 
wicked!’’ and a grieved expression greW into 
Clara’s wan, sweet face. 
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‘* Well, it-is the truth, Clara! Emily is 
always preaching patience, and talking of 
gratitude. I wonder what we have to be 
thankful for, unless it is trouble and disap- 
pointment!’’ and Georgiana’s blue eyes turned 
defiantly towards her oldest sister. ‘‘Wecan 
never be happy like other people,’’ she con- 
tinued; ‘‘ we are always in poverty—always 
disappointed. Why is this? Why are we 
worse off than others ?’’ 

‘* Because it is God ’s will!’’ meekly replied 
the blind child. ‘‘ Emily says so; and Oh, 
Georgie, don’t speak so angry against Him! 
it frightens me to hear you.’’ 

**God does not deal with us worse than we 
deserve, Georgiana,’’ remarked Emily, re- 
provingly. 

‘* Worse that I deserve, you mean. Well, 
I know I am not good; yet still there are 
many as bad as I who never know sorrow, 
and why should there be this difference ? 
Besides, you and papa have served God all 
your life, and what are you the better for it ?”’ 

‘You have not yet to learn, Georgiana, 
what the Bible teaches, that ‘As many as 
God loves he rebukes and chastens.’ He has 
various ways of dealing with his creatures; 
it is not for them to question those ways. 
Worldly prosperity is not the safest condition 
for the heir of immortality.’’ 

‘*TIf life is to be one long scene of trial, it 
would be better for some people if they had 
never been born. ,I am sure I wish I never 
was !”’ 

‘*This wayward and discontented temper is 
very sinful, Georgiana. Life is given us to 
be employed in our Master’s service, a gift 
to be treasured up for eternity.’’? There was 
mingled reproof and sorrow in Emily’s accents. 

‘*But why should life be so embittered as 
to be valueless in our eyes? to many—to me, 


added Georgiana, forcibly, it is a curse in- . 


stead of a blessing.’’ 

Emily looked deeply pained. It was the 
first time she had witnessed such an outbreak 
of rebellious feeling in Georgiana, and she felt 
how bitter must have been the disappoint- 
ment she had lately experienced, to call forth 
such sinful repinings or produce such a dis- 
taste to life. 

**Disappointment is one of God’s messen- 
gers to wean our souls from a world to which 
we are apt to cling too fondly. Whenever an 
earthly object usurps His place in‘ our affec- 
tions, sorrow is His appointed means to de- 





throne our clay-idol,’’ remarked Emily, point- 
edly. 

The rich blood rose to the brow of Georg- 
iana. She understood the reproof conveyed 
in her sister’s words, and she shrank from 
any allusion to her attachment to St. Julien. 

‘*But you must allow,’’ she resumed, after 
an embarrassing pause, ‘‘that we have been 
an unfortunate family ; always in the furnace, 
as papa says! Even after leaving England, 
hoping for brighter days, have we not been 
grievously disappointed—nay, brought to the 
verge of destitution ?’’ 

‘Yes! but the cloud is passing. Dr. Sey- 
mour, who visited papa this evening, said he 
could procure him employment in a public 
office, and that soon he would be well enough 
to enter on its duties. Besides,’’ continued 
Emily, ‘“‘if you wish to accept a situation as 
governess, there is one you might obtain. A 
lady living somewhere near the Richelieu 
River wants one.’’ 

A newly-awakened interest stole into the 
face of Georgiana Leicester. The image of St. 
Julien rose up before her, and the hope of 
seeing him again dawned suddenly upon her. 

‘‘ Near the Richelieu River!’’ She remem- 
bered that it was in that part of the country 
his home was located. He had frequently 
spoken of its fine scenery and of the beautiful 
lake whence it flows. 

‘Do you think I shall obtain this situa- 
tion? But I fear not! nothing good ever 
happens to me!’’ The new hope died out of 
Georgiana’s face, and again her tones were 
petulant and despondent. 

‘‘Dr. Seymour said he would immediately 
write to the lady; he seemed confident of ob- 
taining it.’’ 

‘Oh, I shall be so sorry to lose you, Georgie! 
Oh, why will you go away!’’ and Clara’s sight- 
less eyes filled with tears, as she clung fondly 
to her younger sister. 

‘Georgiana will be happier away from home. 
She takes little interest in our affairs.’’ 

There was sadness mingled with reproach, 
in Emily’s tones. 

Georgiana bowed her head till her face was 
concealed by the glittering curls; conscience 
whispered the reproof was merited. 

‘*T shall be sorry to leave you, darling,’’ 
she said, caressing her blind sister. 

‘* And papa, too, Georgie ?’’ 

‘¢Yes, and poor papa!’’ There was a soft- 
ening in the tones of the young girl. 
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‘* And Emily!’’ urged the blind child. ‘‘ You 
will be sorry to leave her, too,«won’t you, 
Georgie ?’’ 

‘* Emily is too cross! She is so perfect her- 
self, she cannot feel for the failings of others,”’ 
observed Georgiana, peevishly. 

‘*T do feel for you, Georgiana; but I would 
wish to point out to you the evils of that all- 
engrossing affection for, I fear, an unworthy 
object, which has rendered you so culpably 
indifferent to every other interest and duty.’’ 

A proud, angry, sullen look broke, like a 
cloud, over the countenance of Georgiana. 
Raising her drooping head, she shook back 
the bright, golden curls, and fixed her radiant 
eyes, with an expression of haughty surprise 
and inquiry, upon her eldest sister. 

Emily perceived that, in her present mood, 
any further allusion to this delicate subject 
would be ill-timed. She was, therefore, glad 
at this moment to hear her father’s voice call- 
ing to-her from an adjoining room, as it ena- 
bled her to break off their conversation. 

Georgiana Leicester had the misfortune to 
be born a beauty. I say misfortune, because 
it has been justly remarked that ‘‘the mantle 
of beauty is a dangerous gift.’’ The know- 
ledge of this fact was carefully withheld from 
her in childhood, by her judicious parents, 
fearful of fostering her vanity, but it was 
soon gathered in riper years from her mirror, 
as well as from the admiration she saw ex- 
pressed in every eye that rested .on her. 
Adulation everywhere awaited her, serving 
to cherish the innate haughtiness and vanity 
ofher character. Her father saw and lamented 
this evil, but it was not in his power to eradi- 
cate it. It had taken too deep root. Any- 
thing like reproof, the arrogant beauty would 
not bear; it only seemed to develop the evil 
tendency of her nature, calling forth strong 
feelings of aversion. The grieved father bore 
patiently with the waywardness of his una- 
miable child, and committing her in earnest 
prayer to Him who alone can regenerate the 
heart, trusted in the efficacy of Divine grace, 
to change her proud, passionate, resentful 
nature. 

Georgiana Leicester was indeed beautiful— 
as beautiful as any form of loveliness which 
has ever burst upon a poet’s mental vision. 
Her style was a blonde. Soft, shining tresses 
of light, golden hair, curled about a brow and 
neck of transparent whiteness; eyes of azure, 
clear and dazzling, were shaded by silken 





lashes ; arich roseate hue colored her polished 
cheek; her nose and mouth rivalled those 
chiselled by a Grecian sculptor; her figure 
was rather tall, perfect in its proportions, 
while a stately gracefulness marked its every 
movement. Ata glance, one would pronounce 
her faultless, but that glance would also re- 
veal to the observer a proud consciousness of 
her own attractions, and a haughty indiffer- 
ence to the opinion of others. 


CHAPTERIV. 


Asovut the expiration of a week, Mr. Leices- 
ter had recovered from his illness, and was 
enabled to enter upon the duties of a situation 
procured for him by Dr. Seymour. 

That was a happy afternoon when he re- 
turned to his humble lodging, after the labors 
of the day, revelling in the consciousness that 
now he was in a position to supply the wants 
of his family and support them in a respect- 
able sphere. 

‘* We must leave these lodgings as soon as 
possible, Emily. I have been looking at a 
house in St. Antoine Street. It is small, but 
seems convenient. I think it will suit us ad- 
mirably. The rent is low.’’ 

A bright expression stole over Emily’s face. 

**Do you intend to keep house, papa?’’ 

“Yes; it will be more comfortable, and 
not more expensive than boarding.’’ 

‘*But how is the house to, be furnished ? 
Will it not require a considerable sum to do 
that ?’’ she asked, anxiously. 

‘*Dr. Seymour has volunteered to supply 
the means, the loan to be repaid by instal- 
ments when convenient. It was he suggested 
this plan. How much we owe that benevo- 
lent man! he is our good angel.’’ The moist- 
ened eye and the tone of deep feeling in which 
Mr. Leicester spoke, expressed the fervor of 
his gratitude. 

‘*Have you seen Dr. Seymour, to-day? has 
he heard anything more about that situation, 
papa ?’’ inquired Georgiana, very anxiously. 

‘*Oh, by the by! he desired me to tell you 
that he had not succeeded in procuring it for 
you.”’ 

‘*T expected as much. I knew I wouldn’t 
got it, just because I wanted it. I should 
have been more surprised if he had been suo 
cessful,’’ muttered Georgiana, a look of gloomy 
discontent clouding her features. 
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‘** But it needn’t grieve you so much, Georg- 
iana, it is not now necessary you should leave 
us,’’ remarked her father, tenderly. 

But Georgiana had vanished. Unable to 
subdue, she was unwilling to display the bit- 
terness of her disappointment. She did not 
again join the family circle until she had re- 
covered her composure. 

The following week was a busy time; fall 
of happy excitement. The house in St. An- 
toine Street was taken, and the necessary 
furniture purchased, cheaply, at some of the 
auction-rooms in the city. Emily was busy 
from morning till night nailing down carpets, 
putting up beds, which laborious work she 
accomplished with the aid of a rough-looking, 
red-haired emigrant girl, hired to be maid of 
all work. She was a new arrival from the 
green hills of Erin, and not having yet as- 
sumed the airs of a lady, was a valuable help. 
Blind little Clara’s usually sad face wore a 
happy look; she felt at home again. She 
stole silently about the house, groping her 
way from room to room, passing her small 
delicate hands over every article of furniture, 
as if by the sense of touch to take into her 
mind’s eye its appearance. 

Even Georgiana partook of the general ex- 
citement. She seemed for the time drawn 
out of her selfish sorrow by the happy change 
in their circumstances, and she shared with 


‘Emily in the labors of furnishing the house ; 


at least she relieved her of all the’ lighter 
arrangements.’ The parlor—drawing-room 
would be too fine a word—was her peculiar 
care. Her indulgent father, to please her, 
had gone to some unnecessary expense in 
order to make it look well. A handsome car- 
pet—bought at an auction for a moderate sum 
—covered the floor; crimson hangings almost 
as good as new shaded the window—there was 
but one; a centre-table, sofa, two mahogany 
stands and a few chairs, completed the fur- 
niture of this small apartment. A few books 
handsomely bound—Georgiana’s exclusive 
treasure—were placed upon the centre-table, 
while a pretty work-box graced one of the 
stands, and an antique silver lamp—an heir- 
loom in the family—crowned the other. This 
miniature drawing-room had, on the whole, 
some appearance of style, and when Georg- 
iana surveyed it after the arrangements were 
complete, it pleased even her fastidious eye. 

Emily’s labors in the back room, the com- 
mon sitting-room of the family, were not less 
VOL. LXx1.—6 





successful, though more difficult. She had 
not so much to work upon as her sister, yet 
she succeeded in giving this apartment not 
only an appearance of comfort, but a cheerful 
home-look, what she most desired. The arti- 
cles of furniture destined for the dining-room, 
as it was called, seemed to have been dragged, 
forth from the lumber-room of an auction 
warehouse. As so much had been expended 
in show, to gratify Georgiana in furnishing 
the parlor, the dining-room had to suffer in 
consequence. Still the industry and inge- 
nuity of Emily supplied all deficiencies. A 
neat cover concealed the stains and scratches 
on the old dining-table. A new chintz re- 
placed the tattered covering of the old-fash- 
ioned couch. An arm-chair, intended for Mr. 
Leicester’s use, was cushioned and made quite 
comfortable, azid the little rocking-chair for 
dear, blind Clara was not forgotten by the 
kind elder sister ; it had also its cushion, with 
a bright covering of chintz. 

Emily had just concluded her arrangements, 
and was setting the table for tea, when the 
door-bell rang, announcing Mr. Leicester’s 
return. The next moment Clara was groping 
her way along the hall to admit him. Seizing 
his hand, she was about to lead him to the 
back room to show him all its improvements, 
but Georgiana anticipated her. 

‘*You must step in here first and see my 
room, papa!’’ and, throwing open the door, 
she ushered him into the parlor. She smiled 
as she saw the pleased look with which he 
surveyed it. 

‘It is certainly a nice little room, Georg- 
iana; the coup d’qwil is pleasing. You have 
shown your usual taste in arranging the fur- 
niture.’’ 

‘¢ But, papa, one thing is wanted—a mirror 
over the mantel-piece. Could you not buy 
one ?”’ 

‘¢ Absurd, Georgiana, to ask me to buy one, 
in my present circumstances! an article, too, 
that can be so easily dispensed with.’’ 

‘‘ But the mantel-piece does look so bare,’’ 
urged Georgiana, in a tone of disappoint-, 
ment. 

‘*My dear, the idea is extravagant! You 
must not think of it.’’ 

‘‘ Well, then, will you not get some chim- 
ney ornaments—some French vases ?’’ 

‘‘Not at present, Georgiana; at some future 
time I will gratify you. And, to take away 
the bare look, you might place some of those 
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rare, beautiful shells, sent me from India by 
Walter Neville.’’ 

“‘Oh, they will be better than nothing!”’ 
and Georgiana flew up stairs to procure what 
she thought would give completeness to her 
favorite apartment. 

Possessing herself now of her father’s hand, 
Clara led him to the door of the dining-room. 
She could not see his look of surprise, but she 
knew he experienced both surprise and plea- 
sure by the voice in which he exclaimed :— 

‘* What a metamorphose! Really, Emily, 
you have done wonders! When I left you 
this morning in the midst of confusion, I did 
not think that even your skill and persever- 
ance could effect so great a change; could 
give to such furniture a respectable appear- 
ance, and produce such a comfortable home- 
look in this back region. Georgiana’s room 
is all for show; yours for comfort!’’ It was 
with feelings of heartfelt gratitude that Mr. 
Leicester seated himself in his arm-chair, and 
began this evening to enjoy once more the 
comforts of ahome. A bright coai-fire burn- 
ing in the grate added its cheerful blaze to 
enliven the room, while its ruddy glow fell on 
the happy face of the blind child, reclining 
cozily in her easy chair, enjoying its pleasant 
warmth. Emily was busy preparing the even- 
ing meal, and Georgiana had come in from the 
parlor and seated herself on the rug, before 
the fire, forthe evening waschilly. Altogether, 
it was a pretty home-scene, such as would 
have gladdened the benevolent heart of Dr. 
Seymour, could he have glanced in upon it. 
He would have felt that the happiness this 
family now enjoyed was, as it were, his gift. 
They were indebted to his kindness and gene- 
rosity for it. What a pity there are so few 
Dr. Seymours in this world! 

‘*T had the pleasure of being introduced to 
Mrs. Seymour to-day,’’ observed Mr. Leices- 
ter. ‘I met her with the doctor in Great St. 
James’s Street.’’ 

‘*What kind of person does she seem ?’’ 
inquired Georgiana, eagerly, while Emily’s 
eyes asked the same question. 

‘*She vis a fine-looking, showily-dressed 
lady, with a very pleasing countenance, and 
agreeable manner. She inquired when my 


young ladies would be ready to receive 
visitors.’’ 

‘‘Ah, she intends to call, then!’’ was 
Georgiana’s joyful exclamation. 


‘lam glad 


at 





of that. She will, I hope, introduce us into 
society.”’ 

‘*Has Dr. Seymour any family?’ asked 
Emily. 


“I think not. There was a young man 
with him to-day, e nephew of Mrs. Seymour’s, 
the doctor said, as he introduced him. His 
name is L’Estrange.’’ 

“A French Canadian, from the name, is 
he not ?”” 

**SoI presume. He is a gentlemanly per- 
son, but with a face plain enough to please 
Emily. You know she does not admire hand- 
some men,’’ added Mr. Leicester, smiling. 

‘But to gain Emily’s admiration, he must 
have a grave, intellectual face, and eloquent 
dark gray eyes, like’’—Georgiana stopped 
suddenly. The look of sadness which grew 
into her sister’s face at this allusion to one 
very dear, but lost for eve¥, made her feel 
how heartless was her observation. 

** Does Mr. L’Estrange live in Montreal ?’’ 
asked Georgiana, after a short silence. 

*“*No; he resides on the other side of the 
St. Lawrence, in a fine country, I understand, 
full of neat farms and villages, and watered 
by the Richelieu, or Sorelle, and other rivers.’’ 

‘The Richelieu !’’ that magic word! Again 
it brought the image of Dr. St. Julien before 
the mental eye of Georgiana; and again the 
old look of despairing sadness came back to 
her beautiful face. But she struggled with 
her feelings; she did not wish to damp the 
joyousness of the present hour by gloomy 
looks: for once she conquered the selfishness 
of her nature. 

‘* What a beautiful city this is!’’? resumed 
Mr. Leicester. ‘‘I walked this afternoon to- 
wards the mountain. The view from Sher- 
brooke Street is very fine. You see the whole 
city below you—that splendid French cathe- 
dral, looming up proudly above the other fine 
architectural piles—the majestic St. Lawrence, 
and the remote mountains beyond looking so 
blue in the distance. 

** Still it does not equal Quebec in grandeur 
of scenery,’’ observed Emily. 

‘* Every one must allowthat. Yet its situa- 
tion is beautiful, and its commercial advan- 
tages excellent. I had no expectation of 
finding this part of the British Empire such a 
country as it is. St. Julien’s remark, that 
people on the other side of the Atlantic are 
very ignorant about Canada is quite correct. 
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But I see tea is ready, and I am anxious to 
partake of some of the good things Emily has 
provided, for my long walk has given me an 


appetite.’’ 
(To be continued.) 





THE CASKET OF MEMORY. 
BY WILLIAM BR. PABOR. 
“So shall our memories be as pearls set in a casket.” 
(Pearl the Seventh.) 
AT L® #88, 
Wuere Mohawk kisses Hudson's lips, 
Then downward toward the ocean slips, 


We walked and watched the diamonds glear" 
Upon the bosom of the stream. 


In summer sunlight, naught more fair 
Than thoughts that two hearts fondly share; 


Than white sand and than sparkling tide 
When, with a dear one by one’s side, 


The whisper low and glances sweet, 
And hopes our hearts alone repeat, 


Go down the stream, and with the tide 
To seek Love’s ocean vast and wide. 


That summer-time—that summer-time— 
How deep it sets in Memory’s rhyme; 


Like stars forever fixed, it slopes 
Its faint light over all my hopes; 


And echoes of the olden strain 
Forever in the heart remain. 


I speak a truth ye cannot know, 
Who have not suffered here below, 


Where memories deepen daily here 
And grow with every passing year. 


The Mohawk and the Hudson still— 
She with her dowry from the hill, 


He with his tribute from the sea— 
Still meet and mingle; but for me— 


For me—who knows need not be told ; 
Who know not, be they young or old, 


Can hear but cannot understand 
Till feet of theirs shall press the land 


Where laurels droop and ivies twine, 
And rosemary drapes each sacred shrine. 


to —— 


THE FAMILY DRAWING MASTER. 


IN A SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS. 


PERSPECTIVE. 

P. Let ts recapitulate a little. What do 
you call a figure with three sides ? 

L. A triangle. 

P. Tell me the four-sided figures you have 
heard of? 

L. The rhomb, the rectangle, the parallelo- 
gram, and the trapezium. 

P. Let me hear you describe a square ? 

What is a rhomb? 





What is a rectangle? 

What is a parallelogram ? 

What is a trapezium ? 

(An accurate definition of each figure should 
be given by the reader.) 

What do you call the line drawn through a 
picture to show which objects are on a level 
with the eye? 

ZL. The horizontal line. : 

P. What do you call the point in the hori- 
zontal line opposite to the point of station? 

Ion. The point of sight. 

P. What do you call the point opposite to 
the point of sight, the place where you stand 
to look at the picture? 

Ion. The point of station. 

P. What is the use of the point of sight ? 

Ton. When we make a side view of any ob- 
jects, and draw the horizontal lines of those 
objects, they must all slant. And they must 
slant in such a way that they would meet at that 
point if they were long enough. 

P. In what direction would they slant? 

W. I can tell you, papa. In different di- 
rections. The lines above the point of sight 














must incline down to it, and those below thes 
point of sight must incline upwards, just ‘as 
you may see in this side view of a ladder 
which Ion and I have drawn. If the ladder 
were exactly in front of us, all the rails would 
be drawn with horizontal lines ; and now, you 
see, papa, that some of the lines slant up 
wards, and some down, as I told you. 
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P. But one of the lines is quite horizontal. 

W. Yes. That is because it is on a level 
with the eye; so it falls on the horizontal 
line, and it must be horizontal. 

P. Ican understand. If you please, here 
is one more question. I said that, when you 
are drawing objects in perspective, the lines 
of some of them must incline to the point of 
sight; while in others the lines must incline 
to a vanishing point. Howcan you tell which 
lines must incline to the point of sight ? 

Ion. Iremember, papa. In order to know, 
we must draw an imaginary line from the 
point of station to the point of sight; then 
when we draw the sides of those objects which 
are parallel to this line, their horizontal iines 
must incline to the point of sight. 

P. But suppose the objects are not parallel 
to this imaginary line? 

Jon. Then they must incline to a vanishing 
point. 

P. Suppose, then, that I get this ladder of 
yours, and only turn it round a little way. 
You see that I have turned it round a very 
little. Now, if I were to make a line with a 
piece of string from your eye to the point of 
sight opposite, would the ladder be parallel 
with that line ? 


Ion. No, papa. 

P. Then, of course, I must make the lines 
of the rails incline to— 

W., Ion, and Z. A vanishing point. 

P. Then see me doit. Now, you may all 
sit down and copy both these ladders in your 








drawing-books. In one ladder the lines are to 
be drawn to the point of sight. In the other, 
they are to be drawn to a vanishing 





EVENING. 


BY LINDA. 


Brieut and golden, bright and golden 
Sunbeams on the castle fall ; 

Lighting up the turrets olden, 
Streaming down the mossy wall ; 

# Through the leafy treetops glancing, 

Wreathing o’er the brown trunk oli, 

Down the merry streamlet dancing, 
Cresting every wave with gold. 


Through the crimson west and burning, 
Downward sinks the kingly Sun ; 
See the workmen home returning, 
And the milkmaids one by one; 
See the swallows circle, flying 
Round the chimneys of the hall, 
Chirping, chattering, loud replying, 
Answering to each other’s call. 


Sunset, robed in golden splendor, 
Purples o’er the crimson west, 
Twilight shadows, noiseless, tender, 
Sink upon a world at rest; 
Hushed the aspen’s sobbing whispers, 
Hushed the streamlet’s laughter light— 
From the abbey hear the vespers 
Pealing from its distant height. 


Clearly through the evening shadows 
Comes the sound of vesper bell ; 
Over hillsides, over meadows, 
Reaching every lonely dell. 
Silence now ; the dim stars creeping, 
Shine o’er castle, abbey hall: 
Earth and earthly things are sleeping 
* Night’s dark mantle covers all. 
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THE TWO PRESENTS; OR, THE LUCKY MISTAKE 


BY CAROLINE ORNE,. 


THERE are, probabiy, few persons who are 
acquainted with Miss Esther Primrose, as, 
strictly speaking, she belonged to a generation 
now passed away. Since her time, the spirit 
of invention, instead of creeping along at a 
snail’s pace, seems to have borrowed of the 
giant, we used fo read about in story books, 
his seven-league boqts, so that besides the 
performance of other strange and wonderful 
feats, too numerous to mention, he can, like 
one of Shakspeare’s trickey spirits, put a 
girdle round the earth in forty seconds. 

Could Miss Esther now be here to see, 
her solemn-looking, though really handsome 
brown eyes, which always seemed to wink by 
rule, or fix themselves on any object requiring 
inspection with as much care as a tyro in 
the art of shooting would sight the target, 
would no doubt open wide with wonder. 

Everything she did was done with as much 
exactness as if she kept a two-foot-rule, plum- 
met and line, and check-rein, stored away in 
some convenient pocket of her mind, enabling 
her, at a minute’s warning, to take the exact 
measurement, bearings, and speed of her loco- 
motive powers, and to keep them in perfect 
control. For instance, nothing could exceed 
the precision and awful solemnity with which 
she went through the process of concocting an 
Indian Johnny cake, except her manner of 
eating it. 

I once happened to be present when she 
had her niece, Isabella—or, as her playmates 
called her, Belle Primrose—on drill, so that 
she might with proper exactitude prepare 
whatever after she heard, or read, that Gene- 
ral Washington ate; Johnny cakes, for break- 
fast, she held in great veneration. No doubt, 
if she had had the means of so doing, she 
would have preserved one of these cakes in 
amber, as flies are sometimes preserved. 

‘*Tsabella,’? said Miss Primrose, ‘‘have 
you sifted the Indian meal through the best 
sieve?’ 

‘*Yes’am,”’ replied Belle, her bright eyes 
sparkling as, with a little toss of her head, 
she set her curls a dancing, for she was not 
insensible to the importance of the task she 
was engaged in. 

5* 





‘Isabella, say yes, marm. It is improper 
to say yes’am.’’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am,’’ said Belle, demurely. 

‘*Now bring the three-quart pewter basin, 
and set it on the moulding-board.’’ 

‘*Isn’t there something else needed that I 
can get at the same time, aunty ?’’ 

**Do as I tell you,’’ and Miss Esther’s voice 
grew more impressive, her mouth took a prim- 
mer expression, and her whole manner be- 
came more formal and solemn, as her thoughts 
reached forward to the completion of the 
weighty matter in hand. 

The pewter basin, burnished till it shone 
like Membrino’s helmet, mentioned in ‘‘ Don 
Quixote,’’ was placed on the spot designated. 

‘* What comes next ?’’ said Belle. 

‘*The wooden spoon my grandmother gave 
me. My Uncle Hezekiah made it out of a 
walnut knot, and polished it till it was as 
smooth as glass. Now, dip up eighteen spoon- 
fuls of meal, one after another, and put them 
into the basin.’’ 

‘*Why can’t I measure the meal in the blue 
and white bowl, aunty? I’veseen you make 
a good many Johnny cakes, and I can tell by 
the looks that it takes just about that bowl 
full.’’ 

‘*Once more, Isabella, Isay, do asI tell you.”’ 

So stern, hard, and authoritative was Miss 
Esther’s voice, that Posy, the dog, who was 
lying on a little round mat, enjoying a streak 
of sunshine that shone in at the east window, 
jumped up in alarm; no doubt entertaining 
some vague fear that his tail had not assumed 
its usual sedate and mannerly curl, but had 
unwittingly stolen some vagrant kink or pro- 
hibited twist from the caudal appendage of a 
smart, jaunty, wide-awake looking dog, that 
sometimes, when he saw Posy sitting on the 
door-step, looking grave and wise enough to 
solve a problem in Euclid, had condescended 
to stop, when following his master to the 
store, long enough to touch noses with him. 

‘** How fast must I dip up the meal, aunty— 
I mean how many times a minute?’ said 
Belle, a sudden mirth breaking in sparkles 
from her eyes, and in dimples round her rosy 
lips, at the ludicrous solemnity of the scene. 
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But Miss Esther’s eyes never smiled now, 
neither did her lips. Once they did—so it is 
said. 

‘If you had a proper sense of the value of 
time, you wouldn’t waste your precious mo- 
ments in thoughtless mirth,’’ said her aunt. 

‘*Why, is it worse to laugh,’’ said the 
thoughtless girl, ‘‘than to waste time by 
measuring meal with a wooden spoon, when 
I could dip up a whole quart at once ?’’ 

Miss Esther, taking off her spectacles, slowly 
and deliberately commenced wiping them with 
the corner of a soft silk handkerchief; partly 
because they were dim, and partly to give 
herself time to get the better of her ruffled 
state of feeling excited by Belle’s audacious 
question. But before this was done to her 
satisfaction, Sam Ray, a boy of ten years old, 
entered quite unceremoniously and nearly 
out of breath. 

‘*Miss Primrose,’’? said he, ‘‘if you are 
goin’ to be at home this evenin’, Uncle and 
Aunt Fisher are comin’ to see you, and they 
don’t know but that Mr. Giles, the new school- 
master, will come with ’em, ’cause they say 
to day ’s your birthday.”’ 

Belle did not notice the little start her aunt 
gave, nor the faint flush which, like a pale 
ray breaking through a wintry cloud, came to 
her cheek, at the mention of Mr. Giles, the 
schoolmaster, but turning to her, said :— 

‘* Why, aunt, why didn’t you tell me ’twas 
your birthday ?’’ ‘ 

‘*What difference would it make to you, 
child, or any one else, to know it ?’’ 

‘*Why, a sight of difference, aunty. In 
the first place, my birthday, as well as yours, 
comes the 20th of October, but you know as 
well as I do, that my head was never made 
for an almanac, so I never once thought of it. 
If I had, wouldn’t I have made a loaf of plum 
cake in that nice six-quart pan, and put the 
two first letters of your name on the top of it 
with sugar-plums, red and yellow, so as to 
show good on the frosting; and then, under- 
neath, ‘Miss Esther Primrose,’ with lots more 
of sugar-plums, ‘ From Isabella Primrose, her 
dutiful niece.’ ’’ ; 

‘*Dutiful, indeed. What has become of 
the catechism lesson I desired you to learn, 
last Sabbath ?”’ 

‘“‘Why, aunty, I did learn it, and kept it 
in my head ever so long, but somehow it 
slipped out by the time you were ready to 


hear it. I was so sorry, but I couldn’t help | 





it,’’ and as she spoke, the sunshine of her 
heart, like a golden gush of daybreak, flashed 
over her face, for just at that moment she 
remembered that she was fourteen. ‘‘Oh!’’ 
said she, ‘‘1’ve just thought that I’ve arrived 
at the years of discretion, now, so I sha’n’t 
have to learn catechism any longer in the 
primer. When I’m alone, I ask myself a 
great many questions, and my heart answers 
in such a way as to make me think that I'll 
try to behave just as well as I can.’’ 

‘* Shall I tell Uncle and Aunt Fisher that 
you ’ll be at home this evenin’ ?’’ said Sam, 
having disposed of the last mouthful of a 
large, delicious pear Belle gave him when he 
first entered. 

‘* Yes, I shall be at home, and shall be glad 
to see them.’’ 

‘* As it is my birthday, as well as aunt’s,’’ 
said Belle, ‘‘I think Sally and Hetty Fisher 
ought to come too.’’ 

‘Well, they’re comin’; I forgot to tell 
you. And so are Hannah and Susie Brown, 
and their brother, and Ben Clyde.’’ 

‘*Did they say they were coming to tea?’ 
inquired Miss Esther. 

‘*No, ma’am, none of ’em are camin’ to 
tea, only Sally and Hetty.”’ 

‘Who would have thought that Philip 
Giles, the schoolmaster, would come here to 
spend the evening,’’ said Miss Primrose, as 
soon as Sam was gone. 

‘*You know, aunty, he’s an old bachelor, 
don’t you ?”? 

‘* Yes, I know he isn’t a married man.’’ 

‘* But people say he wants a wife.’’ 

‘*T don’t believe that Philip Giles has 
thought of being married for the last fifteen 
years.”’ 

‘Well, Hannah Brown says he’s fond of 
flowers ; so, who knows but what he’ll like a 
primrose ?”’ 

‘‘Don’t be so nonsensical, Belle. There 
was a time when’’— 

‘¢ When what, aunt ?’’ 

‘‘ Nothing of any consequence.’’ Her voice 
trembled a little, but she assumed an attitude 
a little more perpendicular, if possible, than 
was her wont, closed her lips more firmly, 
and brushed the skirt of her dress, so as to 
smooth out every possible wrinkle that might 
be lying in ambush. The color, too, in her 
cheeks, though only the lingering bloom of 
perished summers, had brightened a little, 
but it soon faded. After a little silence—‘‘ If 
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they don’t come to tea,’’ said Miss Esther— 
her voice was steady and hard now—‘‘ If they 
don’t come to tea, we ’ll have some pears and 
peaches, and elderberry wine handed round 
in the evening. I saw Philip—I mean the 
schoolmaster—look kind of wishful towards 
the pear-tree, the other day, when he went 
by.”’ , 

‘* Now I think his wishful look was towards 
the window, for like as not he had a glimpse 
of your cap-border, and would have liked to 
see the face inside it.’’ 

‘Isabella, I should be angry with you if 
you weren’t a spoilt child.’’ 

‘*Seeing that I am, you won’t, will you? 
Hadn’t we better have dinner a little earlier 
than usual ?”’ 

**No, twelve o’clock is our dinner hour, 
from which I sha’n’t vary.’’ 

** Well, if I go on as I have done, the cake 
won’t be readyin season.’’ I shouldn’t won- 
der if Belle was thinking a little about Ben 
Clyde, for she found it hard to keep her 
dimpled elbows bent just at the proper angle, 
and to move her arm with such circumspec- 
tion as to prevent some of the meal sliding off 
of the heaped-up spoon on to the moulding- 
board, in its transit from the meal vessel to 
the pewter basin. 

But Miss Primrose, after that one betrayal 
of emotion, was as precise and deliberate in 
all her movements as previous to her having 
any expectation that the schoolmaster would 
come, and when the old clock, which, as the 
same as then, ticked behind the door before 
she was lorn, was on the last stroke of twelve, 
she took her seat at the table with that time- 
for-everything look which characterized her 
in all she did. Nordid she, while performing 
the necessary duty of eating her meals, vary 
in the least from her perpendicularity, al- 
though, on this account, the passage from her 
plate to her lips was a long one. 

‘* What are you going to wearthis evening ?”’ 
inquired Belle. 

‘*My brown merino—it’s as good as new.”’ 

** And that stiff book-muslin cap, with the 
crimped border ?’’ 

‘* Yes, I never wear any other kind of cap.’ 

‘*Now, aunty, if you ’ll only let me curl 
your hair.”’ 

‘Curl my hair? Why, Isabella, what are 
you thinking about ?’’ 

‘* Well, I’m just now thinking that though 
you ’re quite a handsome woman, you would 





look a great deal handsomer if, like Mrs. 
Fisher, and the other ladies round here, older 
than you are, you would curl your hair, or 
rather let it curl, for it wants to, bad enough. 
It’s real hard to keep it straight and smooth. 
And then you know the schoolmaster is an 
uncommonly handsome man.’’ 

‘*Handseme is that handsome does,’’ said 
Miss Primrose, sententiously. 

**So I’ve always been told, and everybody 
who’s acquainted with the schoolmaster says 
he ’s as good as he is handsome.’’ 

It was plain to see that her aunt was not 
displeased at this praise bestowed on the 
schoolmaster. More light came to her eyes, 
and there was a glow on her cheeks which 
had a memory of life’s June roses in it. Belle 
longed to ask her if, when she was young, 
she was acquainted with the schoolmaster, 
but on the whole thought it best not to ven- 
ture, but said, instead :— 

‘* How I do wish you could have something 
besides that old stiff cap to wear.’’ 

‘Tt is best as it is. It would be wrong for 
me to do anything to pamper my pride.’’ 

‘*There,’’? said Belle, looking out of the 
window, ‘‘Sally and Hetty Fisher are coming,’’ 
and she left her aunt in her room and went 
down to welcome them. 

‘* Here ’s a birthday present for you,’’ said 
Hetty, handing Belle a box to which was 
attached a card, directed to Miss Isabella 
Primrose. 

‘* And this is for your aunt,’’ said Sally, 
placing a box on the table. 

‘¢There’s a cap and some other little things 
for her; and mother thinks she may like to 
wear the cap this evening, so, perhaps, you 
had better carry it up to her.’’ 

‘*T will,’’ replied Belle, ‘‘and then stay and 
assist her to dress.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Sally, ‘‘and then you must 
come and look at your present, and see how 
you like it.”’ 

When Belle entered the room with the box 
in her hand, marked ‘‘A Birthday Present, 
for Miss Esther Primrose,’’ her aunt sat look- 
ing into the fire, and traces of tears were on 
her cheeks, which she furtively brushed away. 

‘‘Here’s a present Mrs. Fisher has sent 
you,’’ said Belle. 

‘* What is it ?’’ 

‘*A cap for one thing, so the girls say, and 
their mother, and they, too, would like to 
have you wear it this evening. Will you?’’ 
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"Yes, I’d as lieve wear that as my old 
one.’’ 

‘¢ Shall I show it to you ?”’ 

‘*No, child, I don’t care about looking at 
it. Mrs. Fisher knows exactly how I make 
my caps, and I don’t want my thoughts taken 
up about what I shall wear. I’ve thought 
too much about it to-day, already. ’Tis all 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

‘* Then I will do your hair, and put on your 
cap just as I’ve a mind to, shall I?’’ 

‘Yes, I don’t want to hear anything about 
it. Before you begin, hand me that hymn- 
book that lies on the table, so that I can read, 
and get my thoughts off of the vain, foolish 
things which rise up before me and disturb 
my peace.’’ 

Belle handed her the book, then raising the 
cover of the box looked in. She started a 
little, referred to the card, and then murmured 
to herself :— 

‘* Yes, tis marked with her name, that is 
certain.’’ 

She looked at her aunt and saw that her 
eyes were fixed on the book lying open before 
her, the contents of which apparently absorbed 
her thoughts. She, therefore, without speak- 
ing, proceeded to arrange the golden brown 
hair that for a series of years had cost much 
time and care to keep it straight, and which 
now, left to its own sweet will and the brush 
wielded by Belle’s deft hands, slipped natu- 
rally and, as it seemed, joyfully into curl, and 
was soon lying in soft, shadowy masses round 
the still unfurrowed brow. Now for the cap, 
or rather the headdress. 

Nothing could have been more lovely, 
chaste, and appropriate, so Belle thought, 
though at the same time she could not help 
being surprised that Mrs. Fisher, knowing as 
she did the severe, almost ascetic plainness 
of her aunt’s style of dress, should think of 
offering her a present like that. For a mo- 
ment she stood irresolute, thinking she would 
call her aunt’s attention to it, but she saw 
that her eyes continued to be riveted to the 
page before her. 

‘*She can exchange it, if she pleases,’’ Belle 
thought, and without longer hesitation she 
put it on her aunt’s head, and carefully ad- 
justed it. 

She could scarcely repress an exclamation 
of surprised delight, when she saw how well, 
how really handsome she looked, and, young 
as she was, the thought obtruded itself upon 





her mind whether it was not a sin, rather than 
a duty, to voluntarily make ourselves unat- 
tractive. Without saying a word she slipped 
out of the room, thinking she would look at 
her own present. She returned to the apart- 
ment where Sally and Hetty Fisher were still 
sitting by the fire, and opened the box. For 
a few seconds she regarded what she saw in 
silent amazement, then, clapping her hands, 
she broke into a merry fit of laughter. 

‘* What is the matter?’’ exclaimed both of 
the girls, who, jumping up, ran to the table. 

“Look! look! See my present,’’ said Belle, 
as soon as she was able to speak. 

‘* Why this is your aunt Esther’s present,’’ 
said Hetty, holding up a cap, almost a fac- 
simile of the plain, stiff-looking caps by which 
Miss Primrose had been accustomed to dis- 
figure herself for the last ten years. 

‘“What a happy mistake,’’ said Belle. 
‘* Aunty will take the shine off of every one 
of us.”’ 

‘*How so?’’ said Sally. 

‘* Why, there she sits in her room, looking 
beautiful and stately as a lily, in that lovely 
headdress.”’ 

‘*Headdress? What kind of a headdress ?’’ 
said Hetty. 

‘* Belle described it. 

‘* Why, there’s a double mistake,’’ said 
Sally. ‘You and I, Hetty, must have been 
very careless, if not a little demented, when 
we fastened the cords on to the boxes.’’ 

‘*Then the headdress wasn’t for me?’’ said 
Belle. 

‘*No, indeed,’’ replied Sally; ‘ig was for 
Cousin Myra.’’ ° 

‘* Well, though very handsome, it does look 
a little bit too matronly for me, if 1 am four- 
teen.”’ 

‘*To be sure it does,’’ said Hetty. ‘‘ Your 
present is a wreath of forget-me-nots, and so 
beautiful. There’s Sam Ray going by, now. 
We ’ll send word by him to mother, and when 
she comes she ’ll bring it.’’ 

‘* What did your aunt say to such a stylish 
headdress ?’”’ asked Sally. 

‘*Oh, she knows nothing about it. She 
thinks she has on one of these stiff, awkward 
things,’’ pointing to the cap in the open box. 

‘* How can that be?’’ said Hetty. 

‘Why, you see that she let me have the 
whole ordering of the matter, while she sat 
and did penance over a volume or psalms and 
hymns, that she didn’t feel like reading, on 
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account of what she considered some vain, 
sinful, murmuring thoughts, which she had 
too readily given way to.’’ 

‘¢ Well, let her remain in her ignorance, I 
say,’’ said Sally. ‘‘ Don’t you, Belle ?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed. It is one of the funniest, 
best things I ever heard of, or will be, if she 
don’t find it out too soon.’’ 

‘*Do you think there ’s any danger of that ?”’ 
said Hetty. 

‘*No; for she won’t be likely to look in the 
glass, and we will caution your mother, and 
Hannah and Susie Brown, not to say a word 
about her dress, or to take any notice of it, so 
as to make her think that there’s anything 
about it unusual.’’ 

‘There must be a fire kindled in the best 
room,’’ said Miss Primrose to Befle, who 
looked into her aunt’s chamber, ostensibly 
to inquire relative to some trifling arrange- 
ment, but in reality to ascertain if the change 
in her toilet still remained undiscovered. 

This order to have a fire kindled in the 
**best room,’’ which meant a large parlor, 
seldom used, filled Belle with dismay, for it 
contained a large pier-glass, which, for nearly 
acentury, had been an heirloom in the Prim- 
rose family, and, as it reached from floor to 
ceiling, her aunt could hardly fail, however 
resolutely she turned away her eyes from be- 
holding lying vaaities, of catching a glance of 
her new and stylish headdress. But ‘‘ must’’ 
was a word from which, when uttered by Miss 
Primrose, there was no appeal. It was as 
irrevocable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. 

‘* What shall we do?’’ said Belle, after hav- 
ing communicated the intelligence to Sally 
and Hetty Fisher. 

‘‘That’s more than I can tell,’ replied 
Sally. 

‘‘Tf she can only be kept in ignorance con- 
cerning it till after the schoolmaster comes,’’ 
said Hetty, ‘‘I sha’n’t care. I want him to 
see her when she looks her best.’’ 

‘* Hetty would like to have a chance to ex- 
ercise her talent for match-making, I sus- 
pect,’’ said Sally. 

‘* And so sheuld I mine,”’ said Belle. ‘I 
should so like to have Aunt Esther married 
to the schoolmaster. Oh, we would have 
such a splendid wedding.’’ 

**Youand I will be bridesmaids,’’ said Hetty, 
‘and I’ll have a wreath of forget-me-nots, 
just like yours, to wear on the occasion.”’ 





‘*There, I’ve this moment thought how 
we ’ll manage the affair,’’ said Belle. ‘‘ Aunt 
Esther’s room has a side-door that eommuni- 
cates with the parlor, and if she enters by 
that—and she almost always does, when she 
has company—she can’t see the glass unless 
she turns round on purpose, and that, she 
won’t do, I’m almost certain.’’ 

The fire in the parlor had been burning long 
enough for the smaller billets of wood used 
for kindlings, and the loose, slivery parts of 
sticks more substantial, to be through with 
their little vagaries and freaky petulancies in 
the way of sparkling, snapping, and sending 
out small, sputtering jets of gas, and had 
settled down into a clear, steady, ruddy blaze, 
which brought out all the rich, mellow tints 
of the dark mahogany furniture. The large, 
fizzling red-oak forestick—the sap being at 
length dried out of its hard, tough heart— 
was droning the last notes of its doleful tune, 
such as Belle, in her first decade, after hav- 
ing read the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,’’ used to imagine might be the dying 
plaint of some genie, so unfortunate as to be 
imprisoned in the burning log. 

Meantime Miss Primrose had entered the 
parlor and seated herself in a high-back chair 
near one corner of the fireplace, where she 
could not see the looking-glass; this consum- 
mation, which had been so devoutly wished by 
Belle and her compeers, having been brought 
about by a highly skilful, though innocent 
piece of strategy. As she sat there, every- 
thing around her revived a memory of the 
past. Those she thought were crushed and 
stifled, started up with new vigor and life. 
She strove to thrust them from her, but there 
was one object, which seemed to fascinate her. 
This was an eagle, the form and plumage of 
which had been so skilfully and scientifically 
prepared, and its natural attitude so dexter- 
ously preserved, as to give it the appearance 
of life, as it sat perched on the carved work 
which rose from the back of an escritoire, with 
a pendant wreath of amaranths in its beak. 
The reflection of the fire and the wax candles 
gave what seemed a living light and sparkle 
to the eagle’s eye, which appeared to be re- 
garding her with a keen, wistful look. 

She wove the amaranthine wreath herself. 
Another hand—that of Philip Giles, the school- 
master, who, when he left the apartment, 
clasped hers for the last time—arranged it as 
it was now. How well she could remember his 
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looks, as they then were, and his words, too. 
‘*Remember, Esther,’’ said he, after having 
adjusted the wreath, ‘‘ that when these flowers 
wither and die, so will my regard for you, and 
not till then.’’ 

Fifteen years had since passed away, and 
they had never met. She had never even 
seen him, till within a few weeks, when he 
came to the place where she lived to teach the 
schoo]. This estrangement was brought about 
by one of those busybodies, whose vocation it 
is tostir up strife. Esther sent Philip a letter, 
in which she gave him baek his trothplight. 
It was an unexpected blow, but it did not pros- 
trate him. He was a strong man, physically 
and mentally. He had the power tostand alone, 
asking no sympathy, and to appear cheerful 
and genial, the same as before, daily perform- 
ing his duties promptly, quietly, and well. 

Esther possessed a similar power, which 
was more eccentrically and less gracefully 
developed. She sought to attain the force, 
energy, and self-control which would give 
her the ability to break down and hide the 
passionate sorrow of a wrung and bleeding 
heart. She succeeded, but in the kingdom of 
mind, as well as matter, there are reprisals. 
Distortion is produced in either beneath the 
too sharp pressure of hard, unkindly influ- 
ences. 


All was ready for the guests, who soon 
arrived. The wall'which had been built up 
between Philip Giles and Esther Primrose— 
was it about to be broken down? She heard, 
among others, a footstep on the stair. It was 
light, though a man’s footstep, and she knew 
it was his. Still she gave no sign, but sat 
told, prim, impassive as ever. Thus:— 

“The trees stand stiff and still in time of frost, 

If no wind tears them, but let summer come, 
When trees are happy, and a breath avails 


*To set them trembling through their million leaves, 
In luxury of emotion.”’ 


Philip Giles, wher he entered, and with a 
frank, yet slightly agitated manner, shook 
hands with Esther Primrose, must have 
brought with him the summer of the heart, 
though not of the years. 

Were those brown eyes, so full of light, the 
cold, uncheery eyes of Esther Primrose? And 
the live, red roses in her cheeks—where did 
they come from? How unlike, in their vivid 
freshness, to the color ‘“‘which autumn plants 
upon the perished leaf.’’ 











How communicated, neither could have 
told—it would have been as difficult as to de- 
tach a rainbow from the cloud where it is set, 
and throw it over the shoulders for a scarf— 
yet each was conscious of what seemed a 
thrill of electric life; and so clear, distinct, 
and unmistakable was the meaning it con- 
veyed to the heart of each, that they knew 
they had met to part no more, till one of them 
should enter the holy city, ‘‘ whose light is 
like a stone most precious, even like a jasper 
stone, clear as crystal.’’ 

The schoolmaster’s first words were :— 

‘* Esther, how little you have changed.’’ 

‘* T have changed—greatly changed, Phil— 
I mean Mr. Giles, but you haven’t.’’ 

If she had confessed the truth, she would 
have owhed that she thought regretfully of 
the stiff, prim cap, of a fashion which would 
be suitable for her grandmother were she 
alive, and which, as she supposed, she had 
on the same as usual. As the thought passed 
through her mind, she turned towards the pier- 
glass, which reflected several forms grouped 
together besides her own. 

** What lady has Mrs. Fisher brought with 
her, without saying a word about it,’’ she 
thought. 

She did not for a moment imagine, that the 
handsome woman with sparkling eyes, glow- 
ing cheeks, soft, brown hair, brightened by 
golden glances of light, on which lightly and 
gracefully rested the prettiest headdress she 
had ever seen, could be Miss Esther Primrose. 
She thought of her Cousin Mary—nodded and 
smiled, but the answering smile was not her 
cousin’s. 

‘*Mrs. Fisher,’’? said she, ‘what friend 
have you brought with you, and why don’t 
you introduce her to me ?”’ 

“I’ve brought no one with me, except 
those you are well acquainted with.’’ 

‘*Why, yes you have,’’ and she turned 
round as she spoke, expecting to see her close 
by the schoolmaster’s side. ‘‘ Where is she? 
I don’t see her, now.’’ 

** Look in the glass again, aunty, and you 
will see her,’’ said Belle, speaking with diffi- 
culty, from suppressed laughter. 

She did look again, longer and more atten- 
tively than she did the first time, and saw 
Miss Esther Primrose looking as beautiful, 
and almost as young, as she did fifteen years 
previously.’’ 

‘*What does this mean, Isabella?’’ said 
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she, trying hard to put reproof into her eyes 
and voice. 

**O aunty !’’ said Belle, with a deprecating 
look, ‘‘ forgive me this one little time, and 
I’ll never do so any more.”’ 

‘But how did it come about? That is 
what I wish to know.’’ 

‘*It was a mistake,’’ replied Belle. ‘‘Come 
this way, and I’ll tell you about it. Your 
birthday present was marked wrong. It was 
in the box that was directed to me. But I 
am so glad,’’ she added, ‘‘ for if the slave of 
‘ Aladdin’s Wonderful Lamp’ could have been 
summoned, and been ordered to bring you a 
cap from the goddess Fortuna, herself, it 
would have been nothing to the headdress 
you have on, for it has helped to make you 
the handsomest woman in the village.’’ 

‘* Why should I care for beauty ?’’ said her 
aunt, and something of the old, sad, solemn 
look came back to her face as she asked the 
question. 

‘The schoolmaster can answer you better 
than she can,’’ said Mrs. Fisher, who hap- 
pened to come near enough to overhear the 
question. 

To all present, the evening proved to be a 
cheerful and pleasant one. To Philip Giles 
and Esther Primrose it had deeper meanings 
than these two words have power to convey. 
They were in an atmosphere full of the per- 
fume of revivified memories, and a vista was 
opening before them bright and fresh with 
the bloom of flowers. Esther Primrose said 
little, less than the schoolmaster, but when 
he said to her: ‘‘ Do you see that the ama- 
ranthine wreath remains unfaded ?’’ the sin- 
gle word ‘* Yes,’’ which she gave in answer, 
was spoken with an eloquence of look and 
voice, and with so much heart in it, as to 
make it more to him than could have been 
contained in a ten-page essay on love. 

‘* Belle,’’ said Hetty Fisher, when an hour 
later they had retired to a snug corner to talk 
over such little matters as girls of their age 
like to, ‘‘don’t you think there seems to be 
a fair prospect for the wedding we spoke of?”’’ 

**Yes, indeed; so don’t forget the wreath 
of forget-me-not’s you ’re to wear.”’ 

The girls were right. There was a wed- 
ding, and the eagle’s eye sparkled, and the 
wreath depending from his beak looked bright 
and fresh in the warm, red light. There 
were cheery smiles, kindly, pleasant words, 
and happy greetings, too, on that bright 





New Year’s day, when the renewed vows of 
Philip Giles and Esther Primrose were sealed 
by the marriage sacrament. 

In the midst of the kind wishes ang con- 
gratulations, the question was asked :— 

‘* Where is Beile ?”’ 

‘** Here she is,’’ replied a voice, full of mirth 
and glee, and a prim, upright figure in a 
sombre-colored dress of old-fashioned make, 
and a book-muslin cap with stiffly starched 
border nicely crimped, and pulled so far over 
her face as to crush down and hide the bur- 
nished curls, so ready always, whenever there 
was a chance, to play with sunbeam or breeze, 
stepped from a side-door to a dim corner of 
the room. 

‘*You needn’t pretend that you are Belle 
Primrose,’ said Hetty Fisher. ‘‘ Does not 
every one recognize the step, the gown, and 
the cap of Miss Esther Primrose ?”’ 

‘*That may be, but you’ll never see Miss 
Esther Primrose again.” 

‘* It is her ghost, then, Isuppose you would 
have us think.’’ . 

‘*No, you see before you the veritable Belle 
Primrose,’’ and she stepped forward into the 
light. ‘I thought,’’ said she, ‘‘that I should 
find no better opportunity to honor the beau- 
tiful and becoming cap sent me as a birthday 
present. The gown I borrowed, as I wish to 
wear one in keeping with my cap.”’ 

‘* Look on this picture, then on that,” said 
Mrs. Fisher, first indicating Belle and then 
her aunt, ‘‘and you’ll have a fair opportunity 
to mark the difference between a well and an 
ill-chosen dress in its effect on personal beauty. 
Who thinks of the purple and gold wings of 
the butterily while they are concealed by the 
brown chrysalis ?”’ 

‘Or who would think Belle, as she is now, 
the prettiest girl in the village?’ thought 
Ben Clyde. 

The next moment he whispered his thought 
in her ear, as, bending down, he seized the 
stiff, unbecoming eap by the tip of the crown 
and held it aloft, while her curls, full of 
electric life, fell in a golden shower over her 
neck and shoulders. Supper being now an- 
nounced (wedding suppers were fashionable 
in those days), the guests were soon seated 
round the ample, well-furnished board, in the 
centre of which was a loaf of wedding-cake, 
so large and handsome as to be perfectly 
satisfactory to Belle, who had frosted and 
adorned it with her own hands. 
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MAKE-SHIFT FURNITURE. 


A yroune girl, brought up amidst all the lux- 
uries that affluence bestows, was called on, by 
reasons which none could censure, to change 

'the gay conventionalities of life for the lot of 
a poor man’s wife, and the scant comforts of 
asettler’s home. ‘‘Give me boards, barrels, 
hammer, and nails,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I could 
furnish a house, and comfortably, too.’’ 

And so she might; for many a scantily- 
furnished abode, above the standard of a 
baekwoods log-hut, has been made more com- 
fortable than it would otherwise have been 
with the addition to its appointments of make- 
shift furniture; not that any person need 
reasonably despise bought furniture—I do not 
by any means—but circumstances in life do 
oecur to many under which they may be glad 
to make home comfortable by invention in the 
temporary or permanent absence of that good 
substitute for it—money. 

A barrel will make a very good chair of 
novel and comfortable form. Saw away half 
the front, leave the back its full height, and 
with the aid of the saw form the sides into 
arms. Then fix a seat of wood; place on that 
a thick, well-filled cushion, with raised sides ; 
pad the back and arms, and cover all with 
chintz, moreen, or any material you may hap- 
pen to have. Very tolerable seats, ottomans, 
and settees of various shapes and sizes, may 
be made of boxes, with cushions on them, and 
full curtains of furniture-print hanging round 
their sides. For those who have to crowd into 
rooms too small to accommodate an adequate 
supply of wardrobes and chests of drawers, 
the interiors of such boxes-will prove very 
convenient ; and many who cannot command 
the luxury of a’ properly made sofa, might 
improvise one from a box and cushions, and 
glean a rich harvest of satisfaction in the ease 
and rest settling on the worn features of some 
dear relative or friend reposing on its soft 
cushions, and the kindness that made them 
together. 

Our friend the cask, too, may be made to 
serve for a washstand, which, although hum- 
ble, will be much better than none. Fix a 
square or octagon-shaped board on the top of 
the barrel, nail round it a curtain to hang 
down to the floor, and cut in it a circular hole 
for the basin, or not, according to fancy. To 
utilize the interior of the barrel, some staves 


in front, under the curtain, may be taken 





away, and a shelf fixed half-way up. Where 
two or more persons occupy one room, a screen 
for the washing-stand may be made with a 
simple frame like a folding clothes-horse, and 
covered with either print or paper. 

Beds may be made with straw or hay, but 
all that can be said in their favoris that they 
may be better and more cleanly than the un- 
seemly rags with which the poorest have 
sometimes to content themselves; and no- 
thing but comparative praise can be awarded 
to a make-shift bed. 

A convenient addition to the furniture of a 
spare bedroom may be made with an open- 
work, light wicker basket, such as milliners 
use for sending home bonnets. It should be 
large, as long as the width of the bedstead, at 
the foot of which it may stand. It should he 
lined with glazed calico, and covered with 
print, or with a covering to match the bed 
furniture; and it will be found very useful to 
lady visitors for putting away bonnets, etc., 
and will often save the lady of the house the 
trouble of clearing drawers or wardrobe shelves 
for her visitors’ use. 

Pretty imitation vases may be made of card, 
painted, and left without a bottom, so that 
they can be put over a jug or glass of flowers; 
and picture-frames, much prettier than those 
of wood, are of pasteboard, covered with 
layers from cones of the pine and fir-tree, 
tastefully arranged and varnished. With re- 
gard to the last two inventions, however, I 
think whatever I might be glad to do (if un- 
able to purchase) to get a sufficiency of seats, 
of washing-stands, or of a sofa or arm-chair to 
give comfort to the sick, I should be satisfied 
to place my flowers in a jug or glass, una- 
dorned by a paper vase, and to dispense with 
picture-frames of fir cones. : 

Confiding in the custom of keeping tables 
covered with table-covers, many use deal 
tables with mahogany legs; but perhaps all 
such contrivances are good only when the 
money which would be expended in better 
and more costly appliances is an object of 
much consideration, and where barrel chairs 
and washstands take the place of worse chairs 
and washstands, or of none at all. W. E. 





—As every shred of gold is precious, so ts 
every minute of time. 

—Epvucation begins the gentleman, but 
reading, good company, and reflection must 
finish him. 
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SCENES FROM THE KALEIDOSCOPE OF LIFE. ~s 


BY MRS. EB. D. DANFORTBS. 


. The full blossomed trees 
Filled all the air with fragrance and with joy. 
Spanish Student. 

WERE you ever an invalid, dear reader, 
prisoner in a darkened room; your mortal 
part in such bondage tg pain and disease, 
that the spirit, active and vigorous in health, 
was Sverpowered in the unequal contest, and 
yielded the field to the invisible foe? The 
thinking head and feeling heart then became 
paralyzed in their functions, and the whole 
animate existence merged in the verb, to suffer. 
Weeks and months fulfilled their promise to 
others, but brought to you wearisome days, 
or more wearisome nights, until, after look- 
ing into the dreariness of the grave, and 
almost seeing ‘‘the shadowy falls beyond,’’ 
you find yourself convalescing. 

How gently and insinuatingly the’ spirit 
resumes the sway of her disputed empire! 
The weakened body yields passively to her 
dictation, and you begin to amuse yourself 
with shaping imaginary figures on the window- 
panes, or tracing the patterns of the hangings 
on the wall. The stealthy labors of a stray 
spider afford you infinite pleasure, and you 
wonder at the perseverance with which she 
repairs her losses when the merciless broom 
of the housemaid has demolished her finely- 
wrought curtain. 

Day by day you make new accessions of 
strength, but so slowly, that you feel the 
force of the poet’s assertion, that ‘‘it is easy 
to descend to Avernus, but difficult to return.”’ 
But you are emancipated at last, and your 
prison doors are opened on a warm spring 
day, before whose genial influence the chill- 
ing breath of winter has melted away. 

What joy to set your foot again upon the 
brown earth! The heart beats with new life, 
and the spirit’s gushing joy rivals that of the 
birds soaring over your head. The soft south 
wind kisses your cheek, and you wonder that 
poets have not written more fully of its sweet- 
ness ; all descriptions seem commonplace be- 
side the serene beauty that pervades every- 
thing, and takes possession of your whole 
being. Mother Earth looks so lovingly in her 
robe of varied hues of green, that a prayer of 
thanksgiving trembles on your lip, and you 

VoL. LXxI.—6 





rejoice that though ‘‘clouds and darkness are 
about the throne’’ of our common Father, his 
footstool is so richin blessings for the children 
of His care. 


I, 


O suffering, sad humanity! 
Lone?reLLow's Goblet of Life. 
Fittep with the convalescent’s ecstatic de- 
light, with every sense and avenue of physical 
enjoyment quickened into active exercise, I 
wandered, many years ago, through the streets 
and by-paths of my native village, ready to 
take every one by the hand, and wondering 
how any one in health could be unhappy. 
Everything wore a look of strangeness, as 
though I had been long absent. How aston- 
ishingly the village children had grown, and 
how bright the little philosophers looked, 
exulting in full possession of the glorious 
sunshine. The devout Parsee never gave the 
god of day a more sincere welcome than did 
his young admirers, and the rays of the great 
luminary nestled among the shining locks of 
those bared heads, as if he would fain wrap 
them in his warm embrace, and shield them 
from the cold storms which years and expe- 
rience would, all too surely, bring to them. 
As I strolled along, remarking the changes 
and improvements which had been made, I — 
paused, with a sigh, before the office of Dr. 
Ward. The old and almost obliterated index 
of his profession had been removed, and in its 
stead, staring in newnegs, was a stranger’s 
name. It was, then, no dream of my fevered 
brain; the kind friend, the obliging neighbor, 
the faithful physician—was dead! There was 
not a man in Harding who had fairer prospects 
of a long life, or stronger ties to bind him to 
it; not one but could have been better spared 
from society. ‘‘ Death loves a shining mark,”’ 
thought I, as I turned into a path leading to 
grounds which had belonged to the doctor, 
and which bore traces of the good taste of 
their former owner. As I slowly entered, 
treading lightly on the young grass, I was 
surprised to see little Elsie Ward sitting on a 
small hillock, and leaning against the gnarled 
root of an old tree. 
61 
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Twenty years have passed since then, but 
memory recalls, with perfect distinctness, 
the minutest events of that morning. Elsie, 
lively, volatile, buoyant, now here a moment, 
and then gone; it was a strange thing, her 
sitting there so listlessly, patting the meadow 
grass with restless foot. ' 

Piles of white clouds played fantastic gam- 
bols in the blue sky, but she heeded them 
not. The crows flew into the neighboring 
wood with loud caw, caw, and the speckled 
hawk settled on the old elm-tree unobserved; 
the playful fishes sported in the rippling 
brook, aud the water-wheel, placed there by 
a brother’s hand, rattled and clattered in, 
vain. The sweet spring beauty and early 
violets peeped out to catch the smile of the 
sun, but all missed the clapping of the little 
hands that used to greet their coming. 

The dark wing of the angel of death has 
swept over the home of Elsie! Is it for this 
that the beautiful day glides by unheeded? 
Can it be that the tide of thought is welling 
up from the depths of that young child’s 
spirit, imprinting the shadow of sorrow on the 
head, and its seal on the heart of the orphan ? 
Aroused by my approach, she sprang to her 
feet, and, with some of her natural animation, 
responded to my salutation. 

Taking the seat she had occupied, I drew 
her to my side, and sought by kind sympathy 
to win her confidence. She was only too glad 
to unburthen her sorrows; but many tears 
and sobs interrupted her account of the day 
which had proved so disastrous to her father, 
and brought desolation into the once happy 
household. 

On a frosty morning, in the early winter 
time, her father had mounted his horse in the 
fulness ofmanly strength, and playfully kissing 
his hand to her as she watched his departure, 
rode away for the last time. A few hours later 
a riderless horse stood at his master’s gate, 
while strangers’ feet, with measured tread, 
bore that master’s insensible form over his 
own threshold. With touching pathos she 
told how the noble wife and tender mother, 
crushing back the swelling of her own burst- 
ing heart, led her children.to the bedside of 
the sufferer, and, with words of endearment, 
sought to win from the departing one a look 
of recognition. As her quivering fingers re- 
moved the damp hair from his contracted 
brow, the trembling spirit, faltering in its 
flight, again partially reanimated the already 





stiffening tabernacle ; the dim eyes unclosed, 
and as their glance of love rested on those sor- 
rowing ones, nature for a moment triumphed 
over death, and words of hope and encourage- 
ment, that might never be forgotten, fell upon 
the ears of the listeners. The dying lips left 
the seal of affection on the brows of those full 
of warmth, commended them to the God of 
the fatherless and Judge of the. widow, and 
then became silent forever. 

When the evening sun sank into his bed 
of golden clouds, his departing rays played 
gently over the cold, white winding-sheet 
which shrouded a stiffened form, all that was 
left of the strong man whose vigor had not 
been. touched by time or disease. ‘‘ Death, 
who, with equal foot, knocks alike at palace 
gate and cottage of the poor,’’ had that day 
unrolled a fearful page in human destiny to 
those bereaved ones. The fortitude which had 
so nobly sustained the wife under the first 
shock, and during the closing scene, failed 
the widow under the pressure of a dread cer- 
tainty,*and she gradually sank into a state of 
despondency which threatened to destroy rea- 
son itself. 

Secluding herself in a darkened room of the 
now dreary mansion, she shrank from all 
domestic cares, and barely tolerated, without 
returning the endearments of her children, 
who were becoming a prey to a nameless awe 
and shapeless forms of terror. She had a 
mind of no ordinary stamp, and for many 
years her life had been adorned by consistent 
piety, but mental strength and grace seemed 
to withhold their support. When she sought 
comfort in prayer, there was ever stretched 
before her a ghastly form that seemed to 
arraign the mercy of Him whose ‘‘ mercy en- 
dureth forever;’’ the heavens over her head 
were brass, and the earth beneath, powder. 

But this apathy was destined to be dissi- 
pated by new misfortunes. Dr. Ward had 
become surety for a friend, whose failure in 
business swept away the possessions of both. 
When the afflicted woman was informed that 
her children were penniless, and that the 
home they had so long inhabited belonged to 
others, the necessity for immediate action 
dispelled the lethargy which had bound her, 
and when she again knelt before the mercy- 
seat she found relief in tears, and her whole 
being went forth in communion with Him 
whose ‘‘ Peace, be still!’’ is ever oil to the 
surging billows of the spirit’s storm. 
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Elsie had just learned from her mother that 
they must soon leave the home where her 
happy childhood had been spent, and was 
making a farewell visit to one of her old 
cherished spots when I fell in with her. 

My own tears fell fast as she ceased speak- 
ing, and as I smoothed her disordered curls, 
which had danced in the sunlight of ten 
happy summers, I sighed to think that one 
so young had so early tasted the bitterness 
which sin has mingled in the cup of human 
life. But the changing shadows warned me 
to break off an interview which had been pro- 
tracted beyond the bounds of prudence, and I 
took leave of the child with a weight on my 
heart that contrasted strikingly with the ex- 
ulting feelings of the morning. 


Ii. 
False, flecting youth! ah, whither fled 
Thy golden promise ?—Bararp TAYLOR. 

Emity Paxton, as Mrs. Ward’s name was 
registered in a little parish church over the 
water, was, by birth and parentage, an English- 
woman. Her father, the younger son of a 
nobleman, had depressed his already doubtful 
fortunes by uniting his destiny and sharing 
his name with one who, though his equal in 
other respects, was his inferior in rank. 

From the time of his marriage, which took 
place soon after he,attained his majority, his 
father’s family declined all intercourse with 
him. A small property which had been set- 
tled on him by his mother enabled him to 
live in a comfortable but humble manner, 
and he would not have bartered his fireside 
joys for any title of nobility. But his domestic 
happiness was cut short by the death of his 
wife, five years after their marriage. His 
infant daughter was taken into the family of 
her godmother, and received from her the 
care and affection which her tender years re- 
quired, while he sought to divert his melan- 
choly by change of scene. A year spent amid 
piaces of classic and martial renown failed to 
give him peace of mind, or quiet the spirit of 
unrest that had taken possession of him. 

About this time he received intelligence 
from Mrs. Ward, Emily’s godmother, that 
they were soon to remove to America, and 
would like to take the child with.them. His 
mind was soon made up; he determined to 
accompany them himself and see if the new 


4 





world did not possess some healing power for 
a wounded spirit. 

Carrying out this plan he returned in sea- 
son to embark with them, but he was pained 
at discovering that his long absence had lost 
him the love of his child; her heart had been 
given to those who had filled the place of 
parents, and from whom she was daily re- 
ceiving manifestations of affection. But he 
was too sincerely desirous of the well-being 
of his child to think of sundering the ties 
which were now the bonds of her happiness, 
and it was a great relief to her foster-parents 
when he assured them that he would never 
remove her from their family. She had al- 
ready become as a beloved daughter to them, 
and as a sister to their only child, who was a 
son. 

Mr. Paxton spent two years in America, 
and had derived from time the balm which 
nothing else can give, when he was summoned 
to England by the death of his brother, who 
had left no heirs. The father, from whom he 
had been so long alienated, received him with 
open arms. 

Still young, with latent fires slumbering in 
his bosom, and brilliant prospects opening 
before him, it is little to be wondered at that, 
when next he stood before the hymeneal altar, 
his companion had been chosen from motives 
of policy and not from the dictates of the 
heart. 

Under the influence of a worldly-minded 
woman, who studiously avoided any reference 
to his former marriage and absent child, his 
parental tenderness quite died out. Thesub- 
sequent birth of a son, heir to his title and 
fortune, turned his thoughts wholly away 
from his first-born, and he finally dropped all 
correspondence with her. This was a matter 
of perfect indifference to the little Emily, 
whose happiness, in her pleasant American 
home, was never marred by a feeling of envy 
toward him who to others might seem to have 
usurped her birthright. 

In the process of time the parents Ward 
paid the debt of nature, but not until they 
had seen the child of their adoption made the 
wife of him who was their child by birth. 
The announcement of her marriage was re- 
sponded to by the formal congratulations of 
her father, and a check for £100 for a dowry. 
The birth of her children, Robert and Elsie, 
had been duly announced, since which time 
no intelligence had come from England. Ten 
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years of unbroken silence had made a gulf 
more impassable than the wide sea which 
separated them. As the cherished wife of 
Dr. Ward, Emily had been too happy to be 
disturbed by the indifference of friends who 
could be satisfied with the cold splendors of 
nobility, and new, with every fibre of her 
mental and physical nature lacerated by her 
sudden bereavement, she could not subject 
herself to the pain of their pity, and notice of 
her husband’s death was forwarded to her 
father without any intimation of her depen- 
dent situation. 

And now she stood on that dividing line, 
so dark, but so decided, which severed the 
beautiful past, with its rich blessings of affec- 
tion and ease, from the threatening future 
and its thick-coming cares. Painful, -but 
salutary, was the necessity which brought to 
light her dormant mental vigor. With un- 
wearied patience she entered into tke dull 
details of business, and finally had the satis- 
faction of seeing every claim discharged 
which could be brought against him whose 
honor was so dear to her. Cheerfully she 
parted with the dearest possessions, though 
it cost some heart pangs to resign to others 
many things which, from association, were 
above all price. 

The sacrifice was at length complete, and 
she was in safe possession of the money which 
had been paid as her dower, and which her 
husband had carefully secured to her own 
demand when depositing it. This was now 
sufficient to secure an humble home, and fur- 
nish a small income which, with great econo- 
my in living and industry in earning, would 
enable them to get along without appeaiing to 
friends. The idea was soon carried out, and 
in a few days they had turned away from all 
the surroundings of their happier life, and 
were domiciled in a very unpretending cottage. 

The education of her children was the mo- 
ther’s great anxiety, and that which forecast 
the future with its heaviest gloom. She could 
walk in loneliness her own solitary way to 
the grave. But how could she see the chil- 
dren of her husband grow up deficient in that 
cultivation which would fit them for usefual- 
ness? She knew it had been their father’s 
plan to have them both liberally educated, 
for he was one who thought no pains or ex- 
pense should be spared in training and devel- 
oping the minds of those who might one day 
answer to the name of mother, any more than 





those who were to move in man’s more active 
sphere. Up to the time of her father’s death 
Elsie had received the same instruction which 
had been imparted to her brother at her age, 
and Mrs. Ward’s highest ambition now was 
to pursue the course which had been com- 
menced, and to do it by their united exer- 
tions. It was finally arranged that Robert 
should continue his studies under the direc- 
tion of a competent teacher, and in turn impart 
the same to his sister. 

A tasked life now devolved upon each of 
them, and they soon found there was little 
leisure to indulge in the grief which still lin- 
gered in their hearts; but habit, the great 
leveller, soon reconciled them to their altered 
circumstances, and their unremitting labors 
were pursued with cheerfulness. The virtue 
and affection of her children were an unfailing 
source of comfort to Mrs. Ward, and in two 
years she had the satisfaction of seeing Robert 
fitted for college. True, none but themselves 
knew at what cost this was gained, or thought 
of the self-imposed toil which that feeble 
mother had endured to accomplish her desires. 

Her son had already given promise of being 
worthy of his father, and she counted as 
nothing the self-denial which enabled her to 
give him an opportunity for cultivating his 
fine talents, while he, on his part, improved 
every occasion to show his filial love and 
profound esteem for his mother. Young as 
he was he labored diligently with his hands, 
often doing things beyond his strength, that 
he might lessen the burden which his mother 
was bearing. Elsie, too, with ready hand 
and cheerful zeal had taken her share of the 
new lot which had been cast into their lap, 
and the sunlight of her childish hopefulness 
often banished gloom from the little circle ; 
but as the time approached when her brother 
must leave them her heart almost failed her. 


ITI. 

Trust no future, howe’er pleasant !—Psalm of Life. 

One year of the dreaded separation had 
passed, and the second of the collegiate course 
had been entered upon. Time, in its resistless 
march, pressed day upon day and week upon 
week in quick succession. Spring, with its 
opening beauties, grew into summer’s richer 
glories. But while the absent son and brother 
was making every effort to win scholastic 
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renown, and fit himself to enter upon the 
battle of active life, corroding care was eating 
into the very vitals of the mother’s existence. 
She was too true a Spartan to give way to 
useless repinings, but she could not shut her 
eyes to the fact of their diminished resources 
and her own failing strength. It was in vain 
that she applied herself with unremitting 
diligence to the use of the needle; her trem- 
bling hands quivered above the work which 
was tardily completed, and brought but slight 
addition to their scanty store. 

It is a fearful thing to see a weak woman 
engaged in a hand to hand conflict with po- 
verty! Nothing but mother-love and faith in 
God can sustain her then! Deficient in the 
physical strength necessary for such an en- 
counter, her tenderness for her offspring 
stimnlates her to unnatural exertions, and for 
atime sustains her in the false position in 
which she is placed. Her large hopefulness 
will persist in depicting a brighter future 
which will yet dawn for her and her loved 
ones; but-the delusive mirage is still in the 
distance, when she, worn out in body, and 
despairing in mind, sinks into a martyr’s 
grave. ‘‘O my soul, come not thou into their 
secret !’’ 

Mrs. Ward had reached that point where 
the open grave was beginning to outline itself 
before her as the goal which must soon ter- 
minate her labors. The last resting-place had 
no terrors for her, but her heart yearned over 
her children, and she would fain share their 
earth-journey a little longer. If she, with 
her mature years and judgment, could hardly 
shield them from suffering, what could they 
do without her? What would become of her 
son, with his high spirit and fiery nature 
unsubdued by grace, when the restraint of a 
mother’s love should be removed? And Elsie, 
her darling, what loving arms would enfold 
her? what gentle bosom pillow her head when 
her sensitive nature was bleeding from wounds 
which the thoughtless and unkind so heed- 
lessly inflict ? 

As she thought of her young daughter, of 
the traits in her character which might be 
moulded into that which was lovely and good 
by a skilful hand, or be warped into an un- 
seemly development by harsh culture, the 
work with which she had been occupied fell 
from her hands, and her eyes involuntarily 
sought the object of her thoughts. Through 
the open window, which admitted the sweet 

6* 





June air, she could see Elsie bending over the 
shrubbery which adorned their little yard, 
seeming to inhale gladness from the delicacy 
and. perfume of the just opening roses. Se- 
lecting some of the choicest buds, and arrang- 
ing them with care, she brought them, with 
a smile and a kiss, to her mother, but the 
smile faded as she observed her deep sadness. 

‘* Mother, dear, this naughty work is killing 
you; come with me out into the bright beau- 
tiful day.’’ 

But the world held nothing more bright 
for the weary mother than that young face 
clouded with its look of tender concern. 
Making an effort to rise, she took a few totter- 
ing steps by the side of her child, but was 
soon compelled to resume her seat from utter 
exhaustion. The gentle breeze had no balm 
for her; the silver cord had been too severely 
tried. 

Day after day she was doomed to see her- 
self the victim of a feebleness to which she 
could offer no resistance, and which threat- 
ened to make her a burthen instead of a help 
to others. For six weeks Elsie had been a 
faithful nurse and diligent housekeeper, but 
the last dollar had been sent on its mission of 
exchange, and what could be done now? 
There was but one resource. Robert must be 
taken from his studies and go into a situation. 

It seemed cruel thus to blight his brightest 
hopes, and it was with a heavy heart that his 
mother dictated the message which recalled 
him to her side. Wild was the tumult that 
swelled his heart when he learned to what 
straits poverty had brought them. He had 
never realized how much his mother’s needle 
had done for their maintenance, and when he 
saw how worn and wasted she had become, 
his heart burned with defiant rage toward 
their hard destiny. 

Alarm for his mother’s safety made him 
carefully suppress his bitter feelings, though 
he could not feel wholly satisfied with the 
dealings of Him who doeth all things well. 
He did not hesitate as to his course; he would 
give up his ambitious hopes; he would turn 
aside from the attractive paths of literary 
pursuit, and would chain himself to Mam- 
mon’s gilded car. Yes, he would have gold! 
Every drop of blood which had been dried out 
of his mother’s body by the consuming fires 
through which she had passed should be 
minted to her in the choicest treasures of 
earth, and his sister’s cheek should never 
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pale over the incessant stitch, stitch, of the 
seamstress. 

These were not the rash determinations of 
an enthusiastic boy! He knew his power; 
he knew he could attain a golden goal sooner 
than he could scale the towering heights 
where his ideal was to be found. In twenty- 
four hours his plans were matured, and he 
only waited for his mother’s approval to en- 
gage himself to a mercantile firm who had 
known and respected his father. 


IV. 


“The darkest day, live but to-morrow, 
Will have passed away.”’ 

Ir was the last day of summer, and the 
coming on of evening increased that indescrib- 
able tinge of something saddening with which 
nature prefaces her important changes, when 
Robert, leaving his sister to keep watch over 
their sleeping parent, went out by himself 
and strove to gain fortitude for immolation on 
the altar of filial love and duty. His own 
thoughts soon became too painful to be en- 
dured, and he turned from them to the con- 
templation of objects around him. As he 
walked, ‘‘ Night had spread her sable curtain 
o’er the world and pinned it with a star.’’ 
That solitary light, pressing forward in its tire- 
less revolutions through the expanse above, 
fixed his gaze and seemed to look into his very 
soul. He thought of the Power that hung it 
on its ‘‘airy nothing,’’ and he remembered 
that the same Being was the Author of his 
spirit with its deep mysteries, thrilling feel- 
ings, and wondrous capabilities.. As he gazed 
and meditated, another light seemed to pene- 
trate his being, while a voiceless cry went 
up to the throne and entered the ear of the 
Eternal. Then followed a season of deep 
heart-searching, and when he returned to 
his home, some hours later, he went clothed 
and in his right mind, and could say, ‘‘ My 
Father, thou art the guide of my youth.” 
Profound peace had succeeded to the storm 
of passion which, not long before, raged in 
his soul. 

He was met at the door by Elsie, who in- 
formed him, with no little eagerness and ex- 
citement of manner, that the postman had 
left a mourning letter during his absence, 
which bore a foreign mark. At his mother’s 
request, Robert soon ascertained its contents, 





It was from Lord Paxton, informing them of 
the death of his son, and desiring his daugh- 
ter to come to him and bring her children, as 
her son was now the prospective heir to the 
title and estates of his grandfather. 

Mrs. Ward was deeply moved, and Elsie 
could hardly find words to express her aston- 
ishment, but Robert received the news with 
cold indifference. Unknown to himself, he 
had cherished great indignation, amounting 
almost to dislike, toward a relative who had 
shown such hardness when they-stood in need 
of a helping hand. A few hours previous he 
would have rejected, with pride, all advances 
from his grandfather, but the change which 
had come over him had taken away his bit- 
terness of spirit, and he could be patient in 
view of being set aside in providing for his 
mother and sister, while the prospect of being 
at liberty to pursue his literary career gave 
him unmingled pleasure. 

Though Mrs. Ward continued feeble, she 
mended a little, and in a few weeks was able 
to undertake the voyage which, it was hoped, 
would quite restore her. Robert’s heart clung 
to his native land, and he said good-by to it 
with a firm determination to return at some 
future time. 

They reached their destination without acci- 
dent, and were warmly welcomed to the home 
of their ancestors. Mrs. Ward found her 
father much broken by sorrow and infirmity. 
His wife had been some time deceased, and 
the loss of his son pressed heavily upon him. 
He was not slow to see and appreciate the 
talents of his grandson, and afforded him 
every facility for mental culture. 

Everything which his daughter and her 
children could do to soothe the last days of 
their aged relative was cheerfully done. Four 
years glided swiftly by, when the ancestral 
vault was again opened, and the last of the 
name of Paxton was gathered to his fathers. 

Little more remains to be told. On coming 
of age, Robert firmly declined succeeding to 
the title, and it passed to a distant branch of 
the family, with such estates as could not be 
alienated from it. Sufficient property had 
been settled on Mrs. Ward and her children 
to render them independent, and they quickly 
availed themselves of their liberty to return 
to their early home; where subsequent pros- 
perity never obliterated the ‘‘sweet uses of 
adversity.’’ 

Elsie became an admirable woman, and some 
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of her most winning traits were the precious 
fruits of the sad memories which had been 
pressed into her young nature. 

Mrs. Ward’s life was prolonged to a ‘‘ green 
old age,’’ and she did not fall asleep until her 
son had gained a name, which was a greater 
honor than to have worn a coronet. Truly, 
** A mother’s crown of glory is the blessing of 
@ child.’’ 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Wuat asimple, beautiful, powerful institu- 
tion it is! The nursery and preparatory 
school of the affections and moral sentiments 
of our nature—what an incalculable influence 
it brings to bear upon the development of our 
best capabilities! Take, for example, the 
relation of children to parents ; submission 
to right authority; trust in a higher wisdom 
and a stronger power than their own; love 
answering to love, meeting it sometimes as a 
monitor, sometimes as a playmate, and un- 
consciously becoming assimilated to it; is it 
possible to conceive an atmosphere more ex- 
guisitely adapted to quicken in young souls 
the innate germs of that moral and spiritual 
life which is destined to find its highest 
object in the disclosures to it of the father- 
hood of God? We often speak of the sancti- 
ties ofhome. Literally, as well as figuratively, 


our characterization of it is true: for it is. 


there that those affections are first elicited, 
exercised, and expanded, which in due time, 
and unless perverted by evil, will be filled 
with the fulness that flows from the Uncreated 
Source, and that will constitute our sublimer 
life when the present initiatory one has passed 
away. The family circle is a scenic represen- 
tation to young hearts of that higher world 
of relationships wherein humanity is to reach 
ite perfection; and the unquestioning obe- 
dience we yield to earthly parents, our im- 
plicit trust in them, our unreserved love of 
them, are, in their first exercise, just those 
susceptibilities of our nature which in their 
last will unite us for ever with the ‘‘ Parent 
Divine.’’ Our training for immortality begins 
with our first recognition of the right to com- 
mand which the tones of a father’s voice 
express, with the first appreciation of the 
love which plays in a mother’s smile. True, 
we may frustrate but too effectually these 
simplest preparations for what we should be 





hereafter; but it is not the less true that it 
is in the family circle that we acquire those 
primary sentiments which constitute the very 
substratum of subjective religion, 


MORNING CALLS ME, 


BY ADA ALGERNON. 





JUBILANT morn comes up the valleys! 
Open, glad eyes, to the light; 

Sunshine upborne, with mountain mist dallies 
And sports with the cloudlets so bright. 


Joyful, I'll meet blue-eyed Aurora 
Jubilant over the hills! 

Guiding my feet, dew-sandaled Flora 
Leads me on whither she wills. 


Round me she wafts her odors which waken 
Emotions immortals control ; 

Sweet as the draughts from nectar cups taken, 
Ineffably sweet to the soul! 


Emerald heights, through shimmering showers, 
In the dim distance I see; 

Exalting delights—health-giving bowers, 
Smiling a welcome to me! 


Bearing a crown of flowers above me, 
Low winds a canticle hum; 

Roses bend down and kiss me and love me, 
Bride of the Orient, I come! 


**Lo, from the silver sea, 
Rising exultingly, 
Mortal, I welcome thee! 


“Enter my jasper gates: 
Enter propitious fates, 
Bring thee where pleasure waits, 


‘Lo, while I sing to thee, 
On gwiftest wing to thee, 
Treasures they bring to thee. 


“Enter their magic ring ; 
Drink where the mystic spring 
Wells, softly murmuring. 


‘Beauty henceforth be thine, 
Rarer than diamond mine, 
Groves where the sea maids twine 


“Garlands of pearls and shells, 
Depths where the ruby dwells, 
Fairies’ enchanted dells 


**On thee can e’er bestow. 
Bathed in health’s rainbow glow 
Life g new song shall know. 


“Come, when each watching star 
Gilding the skies afar, 
Heralds my gliding car. 


**Then shall the potent spell 
With thy charmed being dwell. 
Mortal, farewell!’’ 





—Littte minds are tamed and subdued by 
misfortune, but great minds rise above it. 
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MORAL COURAGE. 

BY REV. FP. 8. CASSADY. 
Not to the ensanguined field of death alone 
Is valor limited ; she sits serene 
In the deliberate council, sagely scans 
The source of action; weighs, prevents, provides; 
And scorns to count her glories from the feats 
Of brutal force alone. —SMOLLET. 


Tue highest type of courage is moral cou- 
rage. The heroism which dares and does amid 
the strife and perils of the battle-field is often 
sublime; but that which governs the moral 
character, and makes it a thing of beauty in 
the presence of the errors and disorders which 
deform human society, is sublimer. We have 
the highest authority for saying that self-con- 
quest is the grandest of all human triumphs; 
for inspiration itself declares that ‘‘ He that 
ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city.’’ Alexander took cities and 
won empire; but he lacked the moral courage 
to conquer the appetites which conquered him. 
The great Macedonian monarch with all his 
conquests is not to be compared for a moment 
to that noble spirit who said: ‘“‘I keep my 
body under subjection,’’ and who arose from 
the crucifixion of himself, the sublime moral 
conqueror of the world!. Truly 

“This is true courage; not the brutal force 
Of vulgar heroes, but the firm resolve 
Of virtue and of reason.’’ 

True courage is chiefly moral in its quality. 
No one possesses it who has not a large sub- 
stratum of principle in his or her character. 
Strong virtue is one of its essential elements. 
There is such a thing as wrong or evil in the 
world—a principle which, unfortunately for 
the best interests of humanity, has too large 
a development in human character; and no 
inconsiderable strength of personal virtue is 
necessary to resist and overcome its seductive 
influences. In this world of sin and selfish- 
ness there are not wanting motives which 
plead never so effectually with human nature 
against too rigid views of right and wrong in 
human conduct; indeed, there is so much 
that seems to associate our present interest 
with at least not too strict an observance of 
principle, that it requires no small sense of 
rectitude to pursue the straightforward path 
of duty and right. There was a world of 
wealth in that noble soul that felt in the silent 
depths of its own consciousness its own purity, 
and who, therefore, could say, ‘‘I’d rather be 
right than President.’’ Such is the moral 





sentiment of every true spirit. Nothing is 
valuable, nothing desirable, which may not 
be acquired without the sacrifice of principle. 
He or she who is not brave enough to conquer 
the disposition or temptation to turn aside 
from the right way for a supposed interest— 
not strong enough to be just to the last degree 
in all the relations and duties of life—lacks 
the quality which makes the true man or 
woman. Virtue never surrenders, because it 
never changes; hence it can never accept any 
price that may be offered for wrong-doing. In 
fact, fear itself is one of the characteristics of 
true courage, genuine virtue—the fear to do 
wrong. This fear protects the character and 
interests of our neighbor as it guards our own. 
Ben Jonson has well said :— 
“ Fear to do base, unworthy things, is valor; 

If they be done to us, to suffer them 

Ig valor too.” 
What else but a hero of the noblest type was 
he who, on being suznmoned to the field of 
mortal combat, replied to his challenger: «8 
am not afraid of you, sir, but I am afraid to do 
wrong!’? Virtue must be tested, and that 
severely ; but it derogates nothing from its 
honor to decline the test of brutal force. It 
is, indeed, never so fearless, never so grand, 
as when it prefers to suffer wrong rather than 
inflict it. True courage can endure, can suf- 
fer—suffer misfortune, opposition, and trial, 
and ‘‘be strong ;’’ but it cannot do wrong! 
The man who can patiently endure suffering 
for his principles rather than yield them, is 
the noblest of heroes. His is a courage before 
which the glory of an Alexander or Caesar 
pales into complete insignificance. Shak- 
speare truly says :— 

“TI dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more is none.”” 

Another element of real courage is vigorous 
reason, strong common sense. Courage is not 
a blind, reckless something that dares toedo 
anything—not like ‘‘the unthinking steed 
rushing into battle;’’ but it is a thinking 
quality that looks closely into the nature and 
bearing of things before it acts. The old pro- 
verb presupposes this when it declares that 
‘¢ discretion is often the better part of valor.’’ 
The wise man, in showing the value of discre- 
tion in human conduct,. its relation to our 
security and welfare, says: ‘‘A prudent man 
foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself; but the 
simple pass on, and are punished.’’ The chief 
function of reason touching life and its moral 
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conduct is to avoid that which is injurious, 
and pursue that which is good. No one ever 
purposely sought the contravention of his or 


* her own happiness; yet thousands, for the 


want of reflection and common sense, have 
robbed themselves of happiness. There are 
men and women everywhere who are not 
happy, simply because they have not the 
courage to be so—not the courage to take 
rational views of life, and, if necessary, be 
unlike the multitude in their enforcement in 
their lives and characters. A certain amount 
of independence of thought is necessary to 
a positive character. Without this there can 
be no individuality, no courage, no true enjoy- 
ment. Those who do not their own thinking, 
but get others to do it for them, are destitute 
of the essential element of real manhood or 
womanhood. We have individual minds that 
we may have individual thought and action; 
and he or she is the veriest coward who lacks 
the nerve to follow in his or her daily life the 
suggestion of reason, even though it lead toa 
conflict with the opinions and sentiments of 
others.- The mind that dares to think for 
itself about matters and things—dares to ap- 
prove this and condemn that—has the true 
metal, the right quality. Such a mind will 
everywhere command respect for its indepen- 
dence and courage. In fact, one_had better 
think wrong sometimes, if sincere, than not 
think at all, or not think independently, 
Beyond all doubt 


“He that made us with such large discourse 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason 

To rust in us unused.”’ 
The strong, independent thinker is the man 
of courage; he ‘‘dares to avow the courage 
of his sentiments’’—something which nega- 
tive minds dare not do. 

Another quality of real courage is a deter- 
mined will. Whatever elements enter into 
one’s character, it is seriously defective if it 
have not decided power of will. Without this 
there can be no heroism, no courage. The 
men who have made names in the world—who 
have acquired distinction, wealth, and power 
—were and are men of will. Napoleon had 
never been Napoleon without that invincible 
will, which regarded nothing as impossible in 
the practicable world. Franklin had never 
been Franklin but for the indomitable will 
which conquered all opposition between him 
and his true niche in the world’s history. 





| Stephen Girard had never acquired princely 


wealth without this unflagging, unyielding 
power of will. So with men in the roll of 
virtue’s heroes. The Luthers, Calvins, and 
Wesleys, the Howards and Wilberforces, were 
all men of strong will, They made the world 
move in their day and times because they 
were men of courage and will. So itis to-day. 
The true man, the moral hero, has a will 
about him to conquer the oppositions and con- 
trary elements of life. Nothing is too hard for 
a stout, brave-hearted will. Conquer it must! 
We conclude, therefore, that the elements of 
true courage are strong virtue, vigorous rea- 
son, and a determined will. These are the 
qualities of the true hero the world over. 





GREAT THOUGHTS. 


BY LILLIAN, 


Great thoughts, in mighty souls born into life, 
Like towering mountains lean against the sky, 
Their radiant summits far above all strife, 
Fixing with wonder many a gazer’s eye. 
So far above the. common level rise 
Their-morn-empurpled heights, they fill the soui 
With awe and reverence, till, in mete surprise, 
It deems them altars near the Eden goal, 
Whereon the incense of a great life burns, 
Diffusing sweetest fragrance evermore ; 
Or glow life watch-fires, blessing him who yearns 
For trusty guidance on Time’s pilgrim shore! 


The lowly one toils earnestly and long 

To climb their steep but ever verdant sides, 
Yet, rising higher, he feels his heart grow strong, 

To mount where everlasting spring abides, 
To gather holier sweets distilling there, 

To see serener prospects yet unknown, 
To breathe a purer, life-awakening air, 

And find himself a nobler being grown. 
And thus he presses on till, victor-crowned, 

Upon the heights he, with enraptured ken, 
Drinks in the vastness of the scene around, 

A better man among earth’s worthy men. 


And these great thoughts of mighty souls are ours, 
Stamped with a time-long immortality, 

A gift ne’er growing old, whose greatness towers 
Above all gifts by gold or fame made free. 

We feast upon them as on viands rare, 
And feel a newer life spring up within ; 

They give the longing spirit wings to dare 
A loftier flight for good we fain would win. 

Their influence wakes a hymn of blessedness, 
Sounding a victor’s pwan in our ears, 

Whose sweet refrains enshrined in good deeds bless 
A plodding world, as stars a night of years! 





—In the heart lies real study, and within 
that narrow orbit the mirror of enchanted 
thoughts reflects the whole circumference of 
earth. 
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NOVELTIES FOR JULY. 


BONNETS, CAP, COIFFURE, COLLAR, SLEEVE, APRON, ETC. ETC. 


Fig. 1.—Dress bonnet of white tulle. The 
front is fulled, and the edge finished by a 
bouillon and narrow blonde edging. A full 
tulle bouillon takes the place of the crown, a 


Fig. 1. 


broad blonde falling below it. Roses, with 
foliage, are also at the back of the bonnet, 
and form the inside trimming. Strings of 
broad ribbon, and overstrings of tulle start 
from the back and tie under the chin. 
Fig. 2.—Pearl-colored crépe bonnet, dotted 
with pearl beads, and trimmed with a fell of 


Fig. 2 





black lace. The curtain, or rather puffing, at 
the back is of white crépe, with loops of white 
70 








ribbon. The inside trimming consists of a 
plait of scarlet velvet, with white flowers. and 
frosted green leaves. 

Fig. 3.—White crépe bonnet, made over 


Fig. 3. 


white silk, and trimmed with roses and loops 
of white ribbon, with very long ends. 

Fig. 4 is a bonnet of paille de‘riz, crossed by 
a trimming of the same mixed with white 
beads; at the back a double fall of blonde, 


Fig. 4 





headed by the same trimming; the bottom 
edge is finished by a white ribbon, the long 
ends falling from under the blonde; blonde 
cap, with hyacinths and white strings. 

Fig. 5 is a hat of paille de riz, the edge bound 
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with cerise velvet; a plaid ribbon is rolled 
round it and a large ostrich feather placed 
at the left side. 





Fig. 6.— White straw hat, bound with scar- 
let velvet, and trimmed with white marabout 


Fig. 6. 





feathers, a scarlet bird, and an aigrette of 
spun glass. 
Fig. 7.—Black and white mixed straw hat, 
Fig. 7. 





trimmed with blue and green velvet, and a 


close thick plume formed of peacocks’ feathers. 

Fig. 8.—Breakfast-cap of white muslin, 
trimmed with buff ribbons. 

Fig. 9.—Ball coiffure. The back hair is 
plaited and arranged in loops, gracefully in- 
terlinked. The front hair is dressed in a 
quantity of small curls, surmounted by a 
poronet plait. 
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Fig. 10, 








Fig. 10.—Walking suit for a little 
boy. Black and white mohair dress, 
cut bias, corded with white silk cord, 
and trimmed with jet buttons. The 
sash is edged with a deep black and 
white silk fringe. 


Fig. 11.—Silver gray summer pop. 
lin dress, spotted with Magenta. 
Bands of silver gray silk are arranged 
down each side of the dress, with 
black velvet sewed on in the chevron 
style. Belt of Magenta velvet, fast- 
ened at the back with a large gilt 
buckle. The corsage is made square, 
and worn over a white muslin guimpe. 
A Magenta velvet ribbon passes round 
the head and ties at the back with 
long ends. 


Figs. 12 and 13.—The medallion 
collar and sleeve. This is one of the 
newest fashions for collars and sleeves. 
The collar is composed of lace inser- 
tion, lace, and lace medailions. The 
medallions form diamond patterns in 
front of the collar, whilst two larger 
ones are arranged over the sleeves. 
The shape and arrangement of both 
collar and cuffs are clearly seen in 
our illustrations. 


Fig. 14.—Talma of white piqué, 
trimmed with a fluted cambric ruffle. 


Fig. 15.—Apron of black silk, to 
be trimmed with black velvet and 
fringe, and velvet and steel buttons, 
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FANCY CROCHET TRIMMING, SUITABLE FOR A TIDY. 








FANCY BALMORAL. 

























Tue material is a black and white striped wool material. It is trimmed with a fluted ruffle, 


edged with black worsted braid and velvet. 
* 
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PATTERN FOR A SOFA PILLOW, OR A 
BABY’S COT QUILT. 


Materia!s.—No. 6, No. 2 Penelope hook. 

lst row. 7 ch unite in a circle; wu (or under) 
this circle work 3 dc, 1 ch 3 de; 1 ch 3de; 1 
ch 3 de; 1 ch de on Ist of the 3 de. 

2d. 5 ch dc in next 1 ch; 5 ch dc in same 
loop; 5 ch de in next 1 ch; 5 ch dc in same 
loop. Repeat again. Then 5 ch dc on last of 
the de stitches; 5 ch dc in same loop. 


VERELED Cede te anger 


sas ams \\\S\VAMNNNNNLE 
My 


3d. *5 ch de u next 5; 5 ch dou5d ch at 
corner; 5 ch “dc u same. Repeat from * all 
round. End with 5 ch deu 5 chat corner; 5 ch 
de u same. 

4th. 5 ch de uw each 5 ch, making 5 ch de wu 
same 5 ch at each corner; that is, the same 
as the last row. End with 5 ch de u same 5 
ch at corner. 

5th. *3 ch 71u 1st 5 ch; dc u next; 7lu 
next; 3 ch 11u5 ch at corner; 3chl1l u 
same. . Repeat. from *. Lind after finishing the 
last corner. 

6th. 4ch 151; that is, 1 1 on each 1, and ac 
stitch 4ch liw 3 ch at corner; 4ch 1 Iu 
same. Repeat. End after the last corner. 














7th. 5ch151o0nl; 5ch 11 chs at corner; 
5chllusame. Repeat. After finishing the 
last corner, make 1 ch. 

8th. * 6 deu 5 ch; 15 de on1; 6 de u5 ch; 
4dc lch; 4 more deu 5-ch at corner. Repeat 
from *. At the end fasten off. Make as*many 
of these squares as are required, and sew them 
together with the same cotton, taking care 
that the pattern matches exactly. 

For the Border.—Make a dc stitch in the 1 


_ ch at the corner; * 9 ch dc on the Ist of the 


151; 9 chdc on 8th; 9 chde on last of the1; 
9 ch de on the join. Repeat from *. 

2d. 13deu each 9ch; making1 ck between 
each 13 de at the corner only. 

3d. De in the 1 ch at the corner; 3 ch 111 
ch for 10 times in the 7th loop of the 13 dc; 3 
ch dc on the de stitch on the Ist 1 of the 15; 
3-ch* 10 }with 1 ch between each in the cen- 
tre loop of the next 15 de; 3 ch de in centre 
loop of next 13 de 3 ch, Repeat from *, till 
the.two-groups of the 15 dc before the corner ; 
there make the | stitches on the centre of each 
15 de, and work at the corner as before. 

4th. De on the dc stitch af the corner; * 2 
ch 1 double 1 2 ch u each 1 ch and under the 
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last 3 ch; 2 ch dc on dc stitch. Repeat from 
*, The double 1 is made by twisting the cot- 
ton twice over the hook instead of once. 

5th and 6th are exactly the same as the last. 





QUILTED BED POCKET. 
(See Plate printed in Biue, in front.) 

This useful and elegant little article is in- 
tended for hanging at the back of the bed; its 
three upper pockets are for the watch shown 
in our illustration, and the others the smelling- 
bottle, handkerchief, and so on. To prepare 
the pocket begin by cutting the foundation or 
shape out in cardboard; cover this cardboard 
with calico, and then with violet-colored cash- 
mere, lined with muslin, and slightly wadded, 
before stitching the diamonds with white silk. 
With the same materials—cardboard, thinner 
this time, calico, and cashmere, lined and 
wadded—prepare the large lower pocket, and 
the three smaller upper pockets; the centre 
one of these three must have a round opening 
in the middle, which is to be bound round 
with braid. After having lined each pocket 
inside with cashmere, edge each of the smaller 
ones all round with a quilling of ribbon of the 
same shade of violet, about one inch wide. 
Edge the upper part of the larger pocket with 
the same quilling, and sew it on to the lower 
part of the large piece of cardboard you have 
prepared ;' all round the bottom and sides of 





the same sew on a quilling of ribbon, stitched, 
not in the middle, but so as to form a head- 
ing; next sew on the three upper pockets, 
placing them as shown in the illustration. 
Lastly, bind the upper edge of the watch- 
pocket, at the back, with the same braid that 
was put round the opening for the watch, and 
with this braid form, in four different places, 
three small loops (see illustration). The cen- 
tre loop of the three should be rather longer 
than the other two; it serves to fasten the 
pocket to the bed. Quilted silk may be used 
if preferred to merino. . 





BUTTERFLY. 
FOR COLLARS, CUFFS, AND HANDKERCHIEFS. 








EMBROIDERY FOR FOUR YOKE PATTERNS. 
(From the establishment of W. Camsron, 228 North Eighth St., and 508 South Sixth St., Philada.) 
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ed, 
ad- BIBLE MARKERS. A 
ets, Materials.—1 reel Cotton No. 40. Finely 
on. perforated cardboard; 2 strings of fine seed 
ch- pearls; 14 yard of purple, watered, or stout 
sarcenet ribbon. 
hat so the 
wrt For the long cross, which is com- 
sik posed of 3 separate crosses. Cut out 
a. in perforated board the cross, the 
ger same size as in engraving. Then 2 
others, each a size less. On the 
the 
a smallest work the pearls. Then sew 
this beaded cross on to the next-sized 
cross; then on to the largest. Double 
up the end of the ribbon so as to hide 
it under the transverse part of the 
cross. Now sew the latter on to the. 
ribbon. Cut out 3 other crosses. 
Place one on the other, and sew on 
to the back. 
The medizval cross is of one piece 
of board only. Cut it to the size of 
) the engraving. Pearl it, and sew as 
directed for the largest cross. 
SHORT NIGHT-DRESS. 
lita ye” 
: | Beall 
N: 
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Ricuiy ornamented with tucks and narrow muslin ruffles. The yoke is precisely the same 
in the back as it is in front. 
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FANCY NECK-TIE. 











Mang of Violine purple silk, trimmed with jet beads. The ends are lined with black silk, 
and trimmed with white and black lace. They are also embroidered with steel beads. 





EMBROIDERY PATTERN. 
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Receipts, &e, 


HOW TO COOK LAMB, 





To Roast Lams.—The hind quarter of lamb usually 
weighs from seven to ten pounds ; this size will take about 
two hours to roast it. Have a brisk fire. It must be very 
frequently basted while roasting, and sprinkled with a 
little salt, and dredged all over with flour, about half an 
hour before it is done. 


Fore Quarter oF Lamsp.—A fore quarter of lamb is 
cooke? the same way, but takes rather less time, if the 
same weight, than the hind quarter ; because it is a thin- 
ner joint; one of nine pounds ought to be allowed two 
hours. 

Lee or Lams.—A leg of lamb of four pounds’ weight 
will take about an hour and a quarter; if five pounds, 
nearly one hour and a half; a shoulder of four pounds 
will be roasted in an hvur, or a very few minutes over. 


Riss oF LAMB.—Ribs of lamb are thin, and require great 
care to do gently at first, and brisker as it is finishing; 
sprinkle it with a little salt, and dredge it slightly with 
flour, about twenty minutes before it is done. It will take 
an hour or longer, according to thickness. 


GARNISH ANY VEGETABLES FoR Roast Lams.—All joints 
of roast lamb may be garnished with double parsley, and 
served up with either asparagus and new potatoes, spring 
spinach and new potatoes, green peas and new potatoes, 
or with caujiflowers or French beans and potatoes; and 
never forget to send up mint sauce. The following will 
be found an excellent receipt for mint sauce: With three 
heaped tablespooufuls of finely-chopped young mint, mix 
two of pounded and sifted sugar, and six of the best vine- 
gar; stir it until the sugar is dissolved. 


To Stew A Breast or Lamp.—Cat it into pieces, season 
them with pepper and salt, and stew them in weak gravy ; 
when tender, thicken the sauce, and add a glass of white 
wine. Cucumbers, sliced and stewed in gravy, may be 
served with the lamb, the same being poured over it. Or, 
the lamb may be served in a dish of stewed mushrooms. 


To Bou A Neck or Breast or LAms.—These are smal] 
delicate joints, and therefore suited only for a very small 
family. The neck must be washed in warm water, and 
all the blood carefully cleaned away. Either of these 
joints should be put into cold water, well skimmed, and 
very gently boiled till done. Halfan hour will be about 
sufficient for either of them, reckoning from the time they 
come to a boil. 


Lams-Cuops.—Take a loin of lamb, cut chops from it 
half an inch thick, retaining the kidney in its place; dip 
them into egg and bread-crums, fry and serve with fried 
parsley. When chops are made from a breast of lamb, 
the red bone at the edge of the breast should be cut off, 
and the breast par-boiled in water or broth, with a sliced 
carrot and two or three onions, before it is divided into 
cutlets, which is done by cutting between every second 
or third bone, and preparing them, in every respect, as 
the last. If house-lamb steaks are to te done white—stew 
them in milk and water till very tender, with a bit of 
lemon-peel, a little salt, some pepper and mace. Have 
ready some veal gravy, and put the steaks into it; mix 
some mushroom-powder, a cup of cream, and the least bit 
of flour; shake the steaks in this liquor, stir it, and let it 
get quite hot, but not boil. Just before you take it up, 
pat in a few white mushrooms. If brown—season them 





with pepper, salt, nutmeg, grated lemon-peel, and chopped 
parsley ; but dip them first into egg; fry them quickly. 
Thicken some gravy with a bit of flour and butter, and 
add to it a spoonful of port wine. 

Waite Fricassee or Lams.—Cut the best part of a breast 
ofsmal! lamb into square pieces of two inches each ; wash, 
dry, and flourthem. Having boiled four ounces of butter, 
one of fat bacon, and some parsley, ten minutes, put the 
meat to it; add the juice of half « lemon, an onion cut 
smal!, pepper and salt. Simmer it two hours; then add 
the yelks of two eggs, shake the pan over the fire two 
minutes, and serve. 

Lamb’s SWEETBREADS.—Blanch them, and put them into 
cold water. Then put them into a stewpan, with a ladle- 
ful of broth, some pepper and salt, a small bunch of but- 
ton onions, and a blade of mace; stir ina bit of butter 
and flour, and stew half an hour. Have ready the yelks 
of two or three eggs well beaten in cream, with a little 
minced parsley and a few grates of nutmeg. Put in some 
boiled asparagus-tops to the other things. Do not let it 
boil after the cream is in; but make it hot, and stir it 
well all the time. Take great care it does not curdle. 
French beans or peas may be added, but they should be 
very young. 


VEGETABLES. 


VEGETABLES should be carefully cleaned from insects 
and nicely washed. Boil them ia plenty of water, and 
drain them the moment they are done enough. If over- 
boiled they will lose their beauty and crispness. Bad 
cooks sometimes dress them with meat, which is wrong, 
except carrots or cabbage with boiling beef. 

In order to boil vegetables of a good green color, take 
care that the water boils when they are put in. Make 
them boil very fast. Do not cover, but watch them, aad 
if the water has not slackened you may be sure they are 
done when they begin to sink. Then take them out im- 
mediately, or the color will change. Hard water, espe- 
cially if chalybeate, spoils the color of such vegetables as 
should be green. To boil them green in hard water, put 
a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda or potash into the water 
when it boils, before the vegetables are put in. 


To Bor PotatTors.—Pare or merely wash them, as pre- 
ferred, and put them in a covered saucepan of cold water, 
with a teaspoonful of salt; boil them tiil they are done 
(which can be ascertained by running a fork into them) 
and begin to break a little; then pour the water from 
them, and hold the saucepan with the lid off, over the fire 
for two or three minutes, shaking well at the end of the 
time; put the lid loosely on so as to allow the steam to 
escape, and sprinkle a very little salt over them ; let them 
stand till wanted (the sooner the better), but they may 
remain in this way, if necessary, half an hour or more. 
Time, twenty to thirty minutes, or longer if very large. 

To Brou—Parboil, then slice and broil them. Or, par- 
boil, and then set them whole on the gridiron over a very 
slow fire, and when thoroughly done send them up with 
their skins on. This last way is practised in many Irish 
families. 

Porato Cu1ps.—Wash and peel some potatoes, then pare 
them, ribbon-like, into long lengths; put them into cold 
water to remove the strong potato, flavor; drain them, and 
throw them into a pan with a little butter, and fry them 
alight brown. Take them out of the pan, and place them 
close to the fire on a sieve lined with clean writing paper 
to dry, before they are served up. A little salt may be 
sprinkled over them, 
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New Porators—To Boil.—Procure them of equal size, 
and if very young, wash them only; if older, rub off the 


skins with a scrubbing-brush or coarse cloth. Put them- 


into boiling water till tender, and sprinkle a little salt 
over them, and puta lump of butter in; shake up and 
serve. Time, fifteen to twenty minutes. 

CARROTS AND PARSNIPS require a good deal of boiling. 
Wren young, wipe off the skin after they are boiled ; when 
old, boil them with.salt meat, and scrape them first. (Pars- 
nips should always be scraped.) Average time, from 
twenty to forty-five minutes, 


FPricassee or Parsyips.—Boil in milk till they are soft, 
then cut them lengthwise into bits two or three inches 
long, and simmer in a white sauce made of two spoonfuls 
of broth, a bit of mace, half a cupful of cream, a bit of 
butter, and some flour, pepper, and salt. 

To Bom CavLirLowers.—Choose those that are close 
and white, cut off the green leaves, and look carefully 
that there are no caterpillars about the stalk. Soak an 
hour in cold water, then boil them in milk and water, 
and take care to skim the saucepan, that not the least 
foulness may fall on the flower. They must be served 
very white, and rather crisp, but still sufficiently done. 
Time, twenty-five minutes or more. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Currant Cake.—Take two pounds of flour, half a pound 
of butter rubbed in the flour, half a pound of moist sugar, 
a few caraway seeds, three or four tablespoonfuls of yeast, 
and a pint of milk made a littlewarm. Mix all together, 
and let it stand an hour or two at the fire to rise; then 
beat it up with three eggs and half a pound of currants. 
Put it in a tin, and bake two hours in a moderate oven. 


A Licut Seep Cake witsovt Burrer.—The yelks of six 
and whites of three eggs should be beaten well for half 
an hour; then mix with them four ounces of powdered 
loaf sugar, eight ounces of dried flour, and a few caraway 
seeds. Stir the whole well together, and put it in a tin or 
basin lined with writing-paper buttered. Half an hour 
will bake it, if the oven be quick. 


A Seep Pouxrp Caxe.—One pound of butter, melted, one 
pound of sifted sugar, one pound of flour, eight eggs, two 
ounces of caraway seeds, and half a teaspoonful of soda 
putin just before going totheoven. The whitesand yelks 
of eggs to be beaten separately. 


Puiatn Sopa Cake.—Take one pound of flour, half ¢ 
pound of mcist sugar, and rub in half a pound of butter, 
lard, or dripping ; then take four eggs well beaten, a tea- 
cupful of milk a little warm, and half a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in the milk. Mix all together, and put it 
into the oven immediately; two hours will bake it ina 
quick oven. 


Sopa CAKE wiTH CURRANTs.—Six ounces of butter rubbed 
into one pound of flour, haif a pound of sugar, halfa pound 
of currants, three-quarters of an ounce of caraway seeds, 
a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a little boiling water, 
and mixed with new milk to make a pint; if wanted 
richer add three eggs. Bake one hour and a half, putting 
it into the oven as soon as possible after mixing. 


A Famity Cake Maps From Doven with half a pound 
of raisins, three-quarters of a pound of currants, half a 
pound of dripping, and haifa pound of moist sugar, mixed 
with a qnarter of a peck of dough, already kneaded, and 
set to rise for halfan hour. The dripping, if mellow (not 
melted), will rub into the dough with the other ingre- 
dients. Let it stand to rise for another quarter of an hour 





before being baked. Use a tablespoonfal of yeast (and if 
you like, a little carbonate of soda), when made with flour, 
Ay Exce..ent Common Caxe.—Take five ounces of drip- 
ping or lard, five ounces of currants, or half a pound of 
raisins, eight ounces of sugar, and one egg, to two and a 
half pounds of flour. Either a tablespognfrl of yeast ora 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda must be added. 


ExceLLent Sponge Cake.—Take half a pound of sugar, 
five ounces of flour, six yelks and four whites of eggs; 
well beat the yelks and whites separately, then add to the 
latter the sugar, yelks, and flour, with the grated peel and 
juice of halfalemon. Bake in a quick oven. 


Satiy Cake.—Beat ten eggs, leaving out half the whites, 
with the rind of two small lemons, or one large lemon, 
grated fine ; add one pound of lump sugar rolled very fine. 
Then mix in half a pound of flour, just before it goes to 
the oven, stir in the juice of the lemons. Butter the tin 
well, and bake two hours, Oranges can be used instead 
of lemons. 

InpIANA BAtrer Cakes.—Sift into a pan three full pints 
of yellow Indian corn meal; and adda large tablespoon- 
ful of fresh lard, or of nice roast-beef dripping well cleared 
from fat. Add a large teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda, 
dissolved in a littke warm water. Next make the whole 
into a soft dough, with a pint of cold water. Afterwards 
thin it to the consistence of a moderate batter, by adding, 
gradually, not quite a pint and a half of warm water. 
When it is all mixed, continue to stir it well for about 
halfan hour. Have ready a griddle heated over the fire, 
and bake the batter on it, in cakes, turning them when 
brown; send them to the table hot, and eat them with 
butter or molasses. These cakes are very light and good, 
and convenient to make, as they require neither eggs, 
milk, nor yeast. They may either be baked as soon as 
mixed, or they may stand for an hour or more, 


——- 


REFRESHING DRINKS FOR HOT WEATHER. 


Ornance Water Ice.—Take as many oranges as will be 
necessary, cat them in half, press the juice from them; 
take the pulp carefully from the rind, and putitina bowl, 
pour a little boiling water on it, stir it well and strain it 
through a sieve; mix this with the orange-juice, and stir 
in as much sugar as will make a rich syrup. If the 
oranges are fine, rub some of the sugar on the peel to ex- 
tract the essence. Freeze it like ice cream. 


Currant Water Icr.—Pass through a sieve a pint of 
currants, ther add to them four ounces of powdered sugar 
and one pint of water, strain it and freeze it rich. 


Lemon Water Ice.—Rub on sugar the clean rinds of 
lemons, squeeze the juice of twelve lemons, strain them, 
boil the sugar into a strong thick syrup, add to the juice 
half a pint of water, or good barley water, sweeten it 
with your syrup, add the white of an egg and jelly. 

Oregat.—Blanch and pound three-quarters of a pound 
of sweet almonds, and thirty bitter almonds, with one 
tablespoonful of water. Stir in by degrees two pints of 
water and three pints of milk, and strain the whole 
through a cloth. Dissolve one-half a pound of loaf sugar 
in one pint of water; boil, skim well, and mix with the 
almond water, adding two tablespoonfuls of orange-flower 
water, and one teacupful of good brandy. 

Rerresnine Summer Beverace. —Take one-half an 
ounce cream of tartar, the juice and rind of a lemon, one 
half a pound of loaf sugar, and one-quarter an ounce of 
bruised ginger. Pour on these half a gallon of boiling 
water, stand till cold, and strain through a hair sieve. 
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SHeRBet.—Boil two pounds of sugar ina quart of water. 
Pare six orahges and two lemons very thin. Mix together 
the boiling syrup, the peel of the fruit, the juice, and five 
more pints of water. Clear it with a little white of egg, 
let it be until cold, strain it, and bottle it. 


Water-mMeton Suerser. A Benear Receipr.—Let the 
melon be cut in half, and the inside of the fruit be worked 
up and mashed with a spoon, till it assumes the consist- 
ency of athick pulp. Introduce into thisas much pounded 
white candy or sugar as may suit your taste, a wineglass- 
ful of fresh rose-water, and two wineglasses of sherry. 
Pour, when strained, the contents into a jug, and fill your 
tumblers as often as needed. This makes a very agreea- 
ble drink in summer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wasnine anv Bieacuine Liqum.—Take one-quarter of 
a pound of unslacked lime, and pour upon it six quarts 
of boiling water, stir it all up. and when it has stood long 
enough to entirely settle, strain off the clean water and 
dissolve in this water, by boiling two pounds of sal soda. 
For washing—to every pail full of water add for boiling, 
one-half pint of the liquid. Clothes must be put in soak 
the night before washing, taking care to rub all the dirt 
spots with soap: then boil them with the liquid thirty- 
five minutes. They are then to be drawn and put intoa 
tub, and clear boiling water poured over them; then rub 
them out, rinse them well, and they are fit for drying. 


Certain PREVENTIVE OF THE Potato Rot.—Sow un- 
leached ashes over the field once a week for six weeks, 
commencing soon after the second hoeing. Apply two or 
three bushels to the acre, using care to dust the tops 
well. It has never been known to fail, where faithfully 
tested. 


Scupzzion WasHine Soar.—Take five pounds bar soap, 
or seven pounds good soft soap, four pounds sal soda, two 
ounces borax, one ounce hartshorn; to be dissolved in 
twenty-two quarts of water and boiled about fifteen min- 
utes. For hard soap, add to the above half a pound of 
rosin. 

Cure ror Conns.—One teaspoonful of tar, one of coarse 
brown sugar, and one of saltpetre. The whole to be 
warmed together. Spread it oa kid leather the size of the 
corns, and in two days they will be drawn out. 


Crockery CEMENT, WHICH Is TRANSPARENT.—Take one 
pound white shellac, pulverized ; two ounces clean gum- 
mastic; put these into a bottle, and then add one-half 
pound pure sulphuric ether. Let it stand half an hour, 
and then add half a gallon ninety per cent. alcohol— 
shake occasionally till it is dissolved. Heat the edges of 
the article to be mended and apply the cement with a 
pencil brush; hold the article firmly together till the 
cement cools. 

To Prevent THE Naria GRow1ne Down Into THE ToEs.— 
This is very troublesome, and sometimes dangerous thing, 
for I know an instance of toes having to be amputated in 
consequence. But the cure is very simple. Take a sharp- 
pointed knife, and cut a iiftle furrew all along the top of 
the nail lengthwise. As it fills up scrape it out again. 
This will cause the nail to contract ut the top, and so 
leosen its hold from the flesh. Persevere until the diffi- 
culty is entirely overcome. 


Cure Fork THE TeTrer.—Obtain at the druggist’s an 
ounce of sulphuret of potash. Be careful to ask for this 
artic.e precisely. Put the sulphuret into a large glass 
jar, and pour on it a quart of cold soft water. Stop it 





tightly, and leave it to dissolve. It may be more con- 
venient, afterwards, to transfer it to smaller bottles. Care 
must be taken to keep it closely corked. To use it, pour 
@ little into a cup, and dipping in it a soft sponge, bathe 
the eruption with it five or six times a day. Persist, and, 
in most cases, it will effect a cure. There is indeed no 
better remedy. Should the tetter reappear in cold weather, 
immediately apply this solution, and it will again be 
found more efficacious. Mbath of sulphuret of potash, 
made as above, and frequently repeated, has cured the 
tetter in a child after it had spread ail over the body. 

Baraine THE Feer.—In bathing the feet of a sick per- 
son, use at the beginning tepid or lukewarm water. Have 
ready in a teakettle or a covered pitcher some hot water, 
of which pour in a little at intervals, so as gradually to 
increase the temperature of the foot-bath, till it becomes 
as warm as it can be borne with comfort; after which the 
feet should be taken out before the water cools. This is 
a much better way than to put them at first jnto very 
warm water, letting it grow cool before they are taken out. 
Clean stockings, well-warmed, should be ready to put on 
the feet as soon as they are out of the water, and have 
beea rubbed dry with a flannel. 

Hints To HousexgePers.—Stair carpets should always 
have a slip of paper put under them, at and over the edge 
of every stair, which is the part where they first wear out, 
in order to lessen the friction of the carpets against the 
boards beneath. The strips should be within aa inch or 
two as long as the carpet is wide, and about four or five 
inches in breadth, so as to be a distance from each stair. 
This simple plan, so easy of execution, will, we know, 
preserve a stair carpet half as long again as it would last 
without the strips of paper. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Mrs. W.’s Snow Cake.—The whites of ten eggs, one 
cup and a half of fine white sugar, one cup of flour, a 
small teaspoonful of cream tartar. Beat the whites toa 
stiff froth, sift on them the sugar; put the cream tartar in 
the flour and sift it in; beat well; bake half an hour. 
This makes one cake. 


To Pickiz Rire CucumBers.—Pare them, take out the 
seeds, cut in rings an inch thick; then simmer in weak 
alum water an hour; take them out, drain them, and lay 
them carefully in a jar; then prepare a syrup of one 
gallon good vinegar, two cups sugar, one ounce cinna- 
mon, one ounce ginger-root ; pour it hot over your pickles. 
This is a delightful pickle, and will keep sealed up a long 
time. 


Froir CAxe.—Five cups of flour, five eggs, three cups 


‘of sugar, nearly two of butter, one of milk, two teaspoon- 


fuls of soda, one pound of currants, one pound of raisins ; 
flour the raisins put the fruitin last. Bake three-quarters 
of an hour. 

Tomato Frirrers.—Take one quart of stewed tomatoes, 
stir in one egg, one smal! teaspoonful of saleratus or soda, 
and flour enough to make it the consistency of pancakes. 


Brownep Tomators.—Take large round tomatoes and 
halve them ; place them, the skin side down, in a frying- 
pan in which a very small quantity of butter or lard has 
been previously melted: sprinkle them with salt and 
pepper and dredge them well with flour; place the pan 
on a hot part of the fire, and let them brown thoroughly ; 
then stir them and let them brown again, and se on until 
they are quite done. They lose their acidity, and the 
flavor is superior to stewed tomatoes. 





. 


Ebitors’ Gable. 


A PEEP AT OUR PETS. 


“Our Pers!’"’"—The pronoun is not editorial. It in- 
cludes grandmamma and a triMof grandchildren, her pets ; 
thus herself becoming one with them in this veritable 
Zoological Collection she is intending to describe. This 
collection has, in the Jast five or six years, included crea- 
tures from each class of “‘ Animated Nature’’—Beast, 
Bird, Reptile, Fishes, Mollusca, and Insecta. We will 
begin in the order of Creation with the inmates of our— 

Aquarium ; Gold-fish, eilver-fish, trout, pike, cat-fish, 
shiners, minaows, eels, turtle, tadpoles, leeches, snails, 
cat-bugs, oar-bugs, and dragon-flies. 

Aviary : Canaries (a multitude), paroquets, ring-doves, 
and a mogking bird. 

Pd-Room: Guinea-pigs, white mice, field mice, gray 
rabbits, white rabbit, two dogs, and three kittens, 

So ruas the list furnished by our May, who has hitherto 
been queen of our petdom, but is now quietly resigning 
in favor of sister Fay and brother Carolus (Latin seems 
appropriate for boys, it sounds collegiate, and grand- 
mammas have wonderfally bright pictures in the future for 
their little men), who loves all living things, but forgets 
too often ihat to be loved in his fashion is not so pleasart 
for his pets. Alas, poor Tip! We shall givo the episode 
by and by 

The Aquarium has had a large population, as the list 
shows ; but, asin the world of humanity, few individuals 
have risen to particuiar distinction. Fishes are mono- 
tonous pets. Still, it is pleasant to see an aquarium with 
its variety of life, where no noise disturbs the serenity of 
the observed or the observers: and very little care is 
needed to keep your pets comfortable. As for enjoyment 
—these dwellers in water must find their chief happiness 
in motion. Like the old nursery rhyme—‘“‘ Here we go 
up, up, up; and here we go down, down, downy ; and 
here we go round, round, round’’—such is life in the 
aquarium. The chief pleasure to the owners of this 
‘wate: colony’’ is in replenishing it. This is always 
rare fun for the children, and while searching ponds, 
brooklets, and marshy places for mollusca and insects, 
what joyous shouts they give over the riches they gather! 
The children of a larger growth who are looking for nag- 
gets or boring for oil, might well envy the happiness of 
our May when she comes home with her wealth of snails, 
bugs, tadpoles, and dragon-flieay 

The glory of our aquarium has departed. Only fishes, 
gold and silver, remain, with two eels; these are now the 
only wonders we have in this department, and indeed 
show more intelligence than any other of the fluny tribes 
we have had under our care. During the past winter 
these eels lay concealed under the pebbles and gravel at 
the bottom of the aquarium; but at the call, or rather 
whistle, of the pater familias or May, these ‘‘ water 
snakes’’ would wriggle themselves up and out, eager to 
get the little rolls of meat held in the hands of their 
friends, even thrusting their long heads above water to 
seize their food. All the family gathered round to see and 
admire the performance, Amusement is very easy to find 
when people are willing to be joyous, and innocent 
amusements at home are wise measures for promoting 
domestic love and home happiness. 

Birds: Canaries, especially, are so common as pets, 
that descriptions are useless, unless the little favorite hap- 
pens to be very accomplished. Such an one, years agu, 
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it was the happiness of the writer to possess. The con- 
jurer, Blitz, never exhibited a Canary that excelled mine 
in its variety of pretty tricks. It died, and was mourned 
with tears ; never do I intend to love another bird so well ; 
this notice is a tribute to the memory of its love for me. 
Our present Canaries are fine singers, and know their own 
names, and mine will do some things at bidding; but 
nothing wonderful can be recorded of the Canaries. 

The paroquets were a novelty at first, and madea grand 
sensation at the end of their career. May had set her 
heart on a parrot; the pater familias promised to bring 
her one from Brazil; but the fleet was ordered home sud- 
denly while lying at Monte Video, where only the larger 
kind of paroquets abound, and the result was that May 
had two paroquets instead of one parrot. We all tried to 
love and praise these birds and persuade May that they 
were beauties. Their color was beautiful, green all oyer, 
in different tints, from the softest spring green of grass 
and opening leaves, to the dark shade of the closing sum- 
mer foliage: and then their brotherly love (they seemed 
like, brothers) was more beautiful than their colors. 
Nestled closely side by side, as their habit was, with their 
necks erossed together like green ribbons to be tied ina 
knot, they were indeed lovely. 

This still life changed as they increased in size—as large 
as parrots—and improved, or rather increased their vocal 
powers. They did not talk, but oh, when they opened 
their beaks, what a volume of strange sounds those green 
throats could pour forth! Unfortunately for our peace, a 
piano, in fall practice, was within hearing of the paro- 
quets. They listened and learned, and, after some time, 
began, on their own resources, a performance which, for 
variations and effect, was never exceeded; none who 
heard will ever forget. It was as if every chord in music 
had broken loose, every quaver gone distracted, every 
semi-tone become a grand crash. It seemed as if every 
bone in their bodies must be dislocated by their exertions 
to pour out their loud, grating, gurgling, rasping, shriek- 
ing sounds, their agony of delight. It was a comical ex- 
hibition, and, at first, caused much laughter; but as the 
unearthly din continued day by day to increase—even our 
steadfast patience with pets gave way. At this crisis one 
of the birds escaped through an open window ; the other 
was exchanged for a pair of ring-doves; and thus ended 
the farce of the paroquets. May has never since coveted 
@ parrot. 

The ring-doves proved stupid as dunces, rarely opening 
their beaks, except to eat, and then they would sit with 
stuffed crops, seemingly asleep. Nobody thought these 
would fly away; but they did. Dunces are usually dis- 
contented ; you can't make birds or people happy who 
have no resources within themselves. The moral is, never 
pet a bird except it belongs to a class that sing. 

The mocking-bird was a female, therefore could not be 
expected to sing; but as it was a present from May's 
uncle, General ******, who was among the early mag- 
nates of the war at the South, and brought the bird from 
Port Royal, we all prized it exceedingly. It had a curi- 
ous and very large cage, made by a Federal soldier pur- 
posely for these young birds; there were six at first, but 
“casualties’’ happened, and although the General fed 
them with his own hand and watched over them, on the 
voyage to New York, only this lone lady bird was saved ; 
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all her singing brothers died or were stolen. May wel- 
comed her pet warmly ; she was named ‘‘ Dixie,’’ and soon 
grew tame and seemed to like human sympathy. But her 
restless motions and plaintive cry or call were always a 
protest against exile and captivity. 

Mocking-birds should never be confined pets. Their 
nature requires space and freedom. They seem made for 
enjoyment under sunny skies, where the forest foliage is 
crowned with flowers, and the magnolia and the orange 
are intertwined with vines. Poor Dixie! Every feather 
in her plumage seemed to quiver with its longings for 
liberty to fly in her native woods. It was painful to watch 
her daily struggles to find some pleasure; but except her 
daily food, which she seemed to relish (as an old hen 
might), there was no pleasure for her. Yes, we did give 
her one amusement, taught her to know, by a particular 
motion of the hand, when we said—‘“‘ Hurrah for General 
###### and round and round the cage Dixie would fly 
like a whirligig, always watching our hand. When we 
ceased to cheer and wave, she would subside into her 
slower, but more restless movement. One bitter cold 
night the furnace went ont and Dixie's little life went out 
with it. She was buried in the garden, beneath frozen 
turf, but May’s warm heart gave her a “‘ Hic jacet.”” 


Of the Beast kind our Guinea pigs were a nuisance, the 
mice pests, and the gray rabbits not much better. None 
of these creatures can be pretty pets unless you havea 
large yard laid down in grass, where they may run in 
freedom with the children in their plays. All these pets 
are gone from our dominion. We have only three cher- 
ished ones left—a very small English terrier, black and 
tan color, pure blooded and thorough bred, one of the 
most perfect specimens of doghood to be found in Petdom. 
Mio belongs to May—but we all feel that ‘‘ Mio’’ means 
mine, and so all claim a share in loving him. Mio’s 
reverence as well as affection is certainly given to the 
pater familias, who—sofily be it said—is as fond of pets 
as any of us children, old or young, can be. So Mio is 
flattered and pampered, and leads a useless life, except 
that he gives much pleasure to the household. His own 
happiness would be complete but for one fault; he will 
bark when strangers come in, and then he is scolded. 
This wounds his feelings, especially if the reproof comes 
from his master. Then tears gather in Mio’s eyes, verit- 
able tears, tears that sometimes fal! ; and his whele man- 
ner isso humble and pleading, that you could not but 
forgive him had he bitten you. We should add that he 
admires ladies more than gentlemen, and rarely barks at 
a.lady dressed in black. 


The next in order is a Maltese cat, whose usefulness 
makes him, almost a match for Whittington's. To beauty 
of form Malty adds good manners and faithfulness in duty. 
When we moved into our present residence we found— 
nota ‘‘skeleton in the cupboard,”’ but creatures that make 
skeletons of things in all cupboards. To drop metaphor— 
we were overrun with mice. From cellar to garret these 
little plagues, whose ancestors (perhaps) once made an 
Egyptian king tremble on his throne, held revel and rule 
in our home, and nothing that they could reach and use 
was sacred from their teeth. Our own paper and books suf- 
fered provokingly ; and though traps were set and many 
a mouse caught, the mice nuisance was not abated. At this 
juncture, when we were-—Brinvillien-like—beginning to 
think of poisoning as an art, our little Fay had her coveted 
pet, a beautiful full-grown kitten, presented to her. Malty 
has proved himself a hero among cats. His triumph over 
the mice was in the true “ veni, vidi, vici’’ style. These 
foes of order and comfort fed or perished ; the eaters were 





eaten ; our sanctum is safe; and in our home no mouse 
dares come. Malty is a cherished pet. So also is Bunny, 
the white rabbit, Fay’s particular treasure. 

Did you ever read “ Rob and his Friends ?"’ Should 
you see Mio, Malty, and Bunny together, you would be 
reminded of that interesting story. Our three pets aro 
friends ; the dog, to be sure, holds himself rather stiffly 
above the others, yet still he is generally polite, and some- 


times tender, while the cat and rabbit are really loving. \ 


Kindness is the civilizer of beast as well as of mankind ; 
love is the only true solvent that can soften the affections 
and then cement the hearts and interests of all God's 
creatures, 

Bunny was well trained when he first came intc Fay’s 
possession, would rise upright, stand on his hind legs and 
hold up his paws for food or to be petted, come at call and 
lick your hand—“ kissing" Fay calls it—and be very in- 
nocently winning. In appearance and habits this Angora 
species of rabbit seems to unite the distinctive qualities of 
several animal tribes—laps milk like a kitten, nibbles 
grass like a sheep, browses like a goat, and loves sweets 
like a bear; he plays like a lamb, leaps like a kangaroo, 
and has, like that strange animal, long hind legs and 
strong tail to assist his bounds. In appearance, he has 
whiskers like a cat, ears like a donkey, far white and 
soft asthe ermine, and eyes that, in some particular gleams 
of light, shine like rubies, as though he really had ‘* pre- 
cious jewels in his head.’’ In short, we cannot but 
wonder where the Rationalistic Philosophy would place 
the ‘‘development”’ of our Bunny, and from what class 
of animal life he can claim to have been “ evolved ?’’ 
Probably the learned Herbert Spencer would himself rank 
these queries among ‘‘ The Unknowable.”’ 

Our sketch is growing long, but we cannot close with- 
out a notice of Tip, the only reptile we ever petted. This 
little turtle was given to May, as one of the water species, 
for her aquarium; it was kept three years among the 
fishes. While there it was only known as the “snapping 
turtle,’’ and deserved its name. It snapped up and ate 
or killed bugs, snails, the insects of all kinds, and even 
the little fishes. It was the ogre of the aquarium ; though 
its shell was not larger than might have been covered by 
a silver dollar, it seemed so fierce we were all afraid to 
tonch it lest it should bite. 

At length it was discovered, accidentally, that this tur- 
tle could live out of water—indeed, seemed to like the 
change, and became more gentle in its nature. May was 
glad to be freed from such a destructive in her aquarium, 
and give it to little Carolus, who had been longing fora 
pet of his own; but as he could not take care of it, both 
boy and pet came under grandmammg’s protection; and 
so we had a Reptile to instruct. , 

The first thing was to give it a name, and Tippecanoe, 
shortened to Tip, was chosen ; the first lesson was to teach 
this name. We have been often asked about the process ; 
the best illustration may be gathered from ‘‘ Molly Dump- 
ling’s’’ way of ‘‘calling spirits from the vasty deep’’—that 
is, calling for her drowned lover and his drowned dog :> 

“Oh! tearfully she trod the hall— 


And ‘Thomas!’ cried, with many a sob! 
And thrice on Bobtail did she call— 
Repeating sweetly, ‘Bob! Bob! Bob!’” 


There ’s the secret; repetition, “‘ sweetly.” Fix your 
eye (“sweetly’’) on your pet's eye, and thus chain his 
attention; then repeat the name (*‘eweetly’’) till the 
lesson is learned. This will be much sooner, probably, 
than yon expect. Tip soon learned his own name, and 
would recognize it from all the family; he would come 
at the call if he was within sight. But when he had hid- 
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den away in some sly place, as was often his habit, and 
fallen asleep, you could not waken him by calling, or, at 
least, he did not pretend to hear. We taught him a second 
lesson that we have not now room to describe; nor even 
to narrate the last of his story. We intended also to have 
given some remarks about pets, and their influence on the 
children of a family; all these we must defer to another 
opportunity 


THE ADVANTAGES OF NEEDLEWORK FOR LADIES. 


Tus useful accomplishment has seldom been described 
in a manner to render it attractive. Music and Drawing 
are always ranked above the beautiful art of Needlework, 
because being so common its real influence on human 
happiness and the loveliness of feminine character have 
not been understood. There is, however, a charming 
passage in the prose poetry of the lamented Hawthorne, 
which we iavite our young readers to take to their hearts 
as a lesson for life; it will make them better and happier, 
if they heed its suggestions and practise its teachings, 


NEEDLEWORK. 


“There is something extremely pleasant and even 
touching—at least, of very sweet, soft, and winning 
effect—in this peculiarity of needlework, distinguishing 
women from men. Our own sex is incapable of any such 
by-play aside from the main business of life; but women 
—be they of whatever earthly rank they may, however 
gifted with intellect or genius, or endowed with awfel 
beauty—have always some little handiwork ready to fill 
the tiny gap of every vacant moment. A needle is familiar 
to the fingers of them all. 

“A queen, no doubt, plies a needle on occasion ; the 
Woman-poet can use it as adroitly as her pen; the wo- 
man’s eye that has discovered some new star turns from 
its glory to send the polished little instrament gleaming 
slong the hem of her kerchief, or to darn a casual fray in 
her dress. And they have greatly the advantage of men 
in this respect. The slender thread of silk or cotton 
keeps them united with the small, familiar, gentle inte- 
rests of life, the continually operating influences of which 
do so much for the health of the character, and carry off 
what would otherwise be a dangerous accumulation of 
morbid sensibility. A vast deal of human sympathy 
runs along this electric line, stretching from the throne to 
the wicker chair of the humblest seamstress, and keeping 
high and low ina species of communion with their kin- 
dred beings. Methinks it isa token of healthy and gentle 
cbaracteristies, when women of high thoughts and accom- 
plishments love to sew ; especially as they are never more 
at home with their own hearts than while so occupied.” 


PROGRESS. 


The Commissioner of the Common Schools of Ohio, in 
his last Report, says :— 


“It is believed that the number of women teachers 
might be still increased without detriment to the schools, 
since it must becon@eded that inthe great majority of our 
schools women make better teachersthan men. Even the 
supposed superiority of masculine teachers in school go- 
vernment is not satisfactorily confirmed by experience. 
The better class of feminine teachers in our schools are 
succeeding jist as well, and often better than the average 
men. The School Commissioner of Rhode Island gives it 
as his opinion that they are succeeding in that State 
oftener than men teachers, even in the management of 
turbulent boys; while in the formation of the manners 
and in the cultivation of the morals and tastes of children, 
they are incomparably better teachers than men.” 

* * * * « * * * 

“Let school directors adopt the policy of paying wo- 
men, who fill the same positions as men and with equal 
success, an equitablesalary, and hundreds of ill-qualified 
men teachers that now infest the schools would soon find 
their ‘occupation gone.’ There would still remain schools 
enough for all competent and successful schoolmasters ; 
if not, there is plenty of ‘room’ in other honorable occn- 
pations. This policy would be specially advantageous to 
the schools of the country districts. Many of the expe- 
rienced teacheresses who have deserted them for posi- 
tions in towns and cities would return again, bringing 





new ideas and methods. Those now employed would see 
the importance of higher qualifications ; teachers’ insti- 
tutes and normal schools would be more largely attended ; 
and a new zeal and devotion in educational progress 
generally would be manifest.” 


EPIGRAMS. 


1, “T loved thee, youthful and kind 
And plighted an eternal vow ; 
So altered are thy face and mind, 
*T were perjury to love thee now.’ 


2. A CONTRAST. 


“**Tell me,’ said Laura, ‘what may be 
The difference ‘tween a cluck and me?’ 
‘Laura,’ I cried, ‘Love prompts my powers 
To do the task you 've set them: 
A clock reminds us of the hours— 
You cause us to forget them.’ ’’ 


3. ADVANTAGES OF DOUBLE VISION. 


“An incipient toper was checked t’other day 
In his downward career in a rather strange way. 
The effect of indulgence, he found to his trouble, 
Was, that after two bottles, he came to see double; 
When with staggerixg steps to his home he betook him, 
He saw always two wives sitting up to rebuke him. 
One wife in her wrath makes a pretty strong case, 
But a couple thus scolding, what courage could face?” 


“ Wat sHALL I po For my Litrie Bors?’’—So runs the 
appeal ofa young mother to us. She says we devote our 
Book to women and girls, and as she has a family of 
boys—four under nine years of age—she wishes for some 
particular counsel about their education. As boys are 
men in miniature, and ‘‘the boy is father of the man,”’ 
we will introduce the counsel of a good man and wise 
teacher of boys and men. Professor John 8. Hart thus 
puts forth his first and grand precept of education :— 

“The first advice, then, that I have to give you is that 
you take care of your bodily health. From a large-ac- 
quaintance with literary and professional men, and after 
a careful survey of the whole subject, it is my sober judg- 
ment that more educated men fail of distinction through 
the want of bodily vigor than from any other cause. The 
high prizes in any of the professions are not to be won 
without exhausting labor. We talk a great deal about 
genius. What we say is no doubt all very fine. But, 
much as it may seem to you to be letting the subject down, 
depend upon it, you will not go far astray practically, if 

ou define genius to be an extraordinary capacity for 
abor. 

** My first advice, then, to young men pursuing or com- 

leting a course of liberal studies is, take care of your 
ily health. Without this, your intellectual attain- 
ments will be shorn of half their value.” 

Good health and orderly industrious habits then are 
needed ; these are to be carefully attended to in early 
education. These can only become perfected by habits of 
temperance and prompt obedience to parental authority. 
If boys obey their mother, and she can make them healthy 
and happy at home without excessive pampering of their 
appetites, she has only to go onward in the fear and love 
of God and in faith and obedience to His holy word. 


THE CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Tu1s good charity has been in operation nine years ; 
the mapagers thus state their objects and wants—they 
need three thousand dollars :— 


“The Hospital was established for the treatment of the 
sick, injured, and deformed children of the poor in this 
city. Connected with it was a free Dispensary for the 
less severe cases of illness. 

“Since its opening, 920 children have been received 
into the Hospital, and over 25,000 visits have been made 
by patients to the Dispensary. 

“Early in the present year the enlargement of the Hos- 
pital business rendered imperative a change to more com- 
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modious quarters, and the Managers decided to accept a 
liberal offer, fora period of two years, from Dr. W. Camac, 
of the property known as ‘Camac’s Woods,’ on Eleventh 
Street ubove Columbia Avenue. 

‘“*The number of beds has been largely increased, the 
services of a Resident Physician secured, and a second 
Dispensary opened in the northern part of the city. 

* The urgency of the necessity which leads to this ap- 
peal to the friends of the Hospital must be obvious ; and 
we earnestly ask your aid and co-operation in raising the 
—_ necessary to meet the current expenses of the Hos- 

ital. 

“Contributions or donations may be sent to the Trea- 
surer, Morton P. Henry, 416 Walnut Street, or to any ofthe 
Managers. The sum of $30 coustitutes a Life-Member.’’ 


There is a committee of ladies who are unremitting in 
their exertions. Philadelphia ladies should be thankful 
that this beautiful charity—the only institution of the 
kind in the United States—is located in their city. Stran- 
gers visiting Philadelphia should see this hospital; it is 
in a charming locality, and those who become “ Life- 
Members”’ will have one of their happiest reminiscences 
centred in this hospital for little children. 

PHILADELPHIA Brancn oF WomAn’s Union Miss. Soc. 
or AMERICA FOR HeatHen LANps.—We have a generous 
donation to record: George 0. Evans, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, has given for this Mission one hundred dollars. 
George 0. Evans and Mrs. George O. Evans are made 
patrons of the Society. 

If we could have ten more names of such benefactors to 
record we should be able to sustain our interesting work, 
without embarrassment, during this fifth year of our 
charity. We want aid. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Care For THE EvEs—PARTICULARLY 1F WeAK.—There 
are many affections of the eyes which are radically in- 
curable. Persons of scrofulous constitutions, without 
any special local manifestation of it, often determine the 
disease to the eye by some erroneous habit or practice, 
and it remains there for life. It is useful, therefore, to 
know some of the causes which, by debilitating the eye, 
invite disease to it, or render it incapable of resisting 
adverse iniduences. 

Reading by twilight ought never to be indulged in. A 
safe rule is—never read after sundown, or before sun- 
rise. 

Do not allow yourself to read a moment in any reclining 
position, whether in bed or on a sofa. 

Readiug on steam or sail-vessels should not be largely 
indulged in, because the slightest motion of the page or 
your Sody alters the focal point, and requires a painful 
straining effort to readjust it. 

A sudden change between bright light and darkness is 
always pernicious. 

Let the light, whether natural or artificial, fall on the 
page from-behind, a little to one side. 

Every parent should peremptorily forbid all sewing by 
candle or gas-light, expecially of dark materials. 

Never bathe or open the eyes in cold water. It is al- 
ways safest, best, and most agreeable, to use warm water 
for that purpose uver seventy degrees. 


Creckine PersPIRATION.—Multitudes of women lose 
health and life every year, in one of two ways: by busy- 
ing themselves in a warm kitchen until weary, and then 
throwing themselves on a bed or sofa, without covering, 
aud perhaps in a room without fire; or by removing the 
outer clothing, and perhaps changing the dress for a more 
common one, a8 s00n as they enter the house after a whik 
or a shopping. The rule should be iuvariable to go at 
once to a warm room, and keep on all the clothing at 
least for five or ten minutes, until the forehead is per- 
fectly dry. In all weathers, if you have to walk and ride 
on any occasion, do the riding first.—Dr. W. W. Hall. 


HeatTH or Tas Hatr.—The “‘Tonic’’ for which the 
lady inquired is prepared by Mrs. M. L. Baker, 909 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. Send for a circular. 


To ovr ConREsPONDENTs.—We have accepted these ar- 
ticles: ‘‘Our Heritage’’—‘‘The Two Maidens’’—“ Cut 
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Out"—“ Sesostris”—“ The Little Coffin” —and “Sub Luna 
Auctumvali.”’ 

The following articles we must decline. One corre- 
spondent asks us tu give our “‘reasons,” if we do not 
accept her article. We havo not time. Our readers may 
be sure we have good and sufficient reasons, as we think, 
or we should not disappoint their hopes. Want of room 
or want of merit are two obstacles; when the last is re- 
moved the first will not long stand in the way of genius. 
At this time we have no room for “The Charm of Song” 
—‘‘Sentiment of the Flowers’’—‘*‘The Race’’— ‘The 
Enchanted Island”’ (this poem has some exquisite lines, 
but it is not finished with care or effect)—“ Lelia’’—‘‘ In 
Dreams i see Thee still’’—“ Thoughts on a Birthday’’— 
“Twilight’”—*“ Mona Lloyd’’—“ Letters to Julia Ruther- 
ford’’—'‘ Song’’—"‘ Thoughts suggested by the Death of 
President Lincoln” (we thank this son of Canada for his 
sympathy in our nation’s loss)—*‘ All Things come to an 
End”’—and “ Misgivings.” 


bh . 4 . . 
iterarp Slotices. 

From Peterson & Brotners, Philadelphia :— 

LOVE AND MONEY. By J. B, Jones, author of “The 
Rival Belles,’ ete. A spirited novel, full of romance, in- 
cident, and wit. It embraces a vast range of characters, 
and delineates them well. 

THE LIFE-AND MARTYRDOM OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN. This is a popular history of the life of our late 
President, relating the leading features of his career as a 
lawyer and a statesman, with an account of his assassi- 
nation, death, and funeral. 

THE ADVENTURES OF FUDGE FUMBLE; or, The 
Love Scrapes of his whole Bife. By David Rattlehead, 
M. D., author of ‘‘ Arkansaw Docter,”’ etc. With illus- 
trative engravings. 

MYSTERIES OF THE BACKWOODS: Including Cha- 
racter, Scenery, and Rural Sports. By T. B. Thorpe, 
Esq., anthor of ‘‘The Big Bear of Arkansas,”’ ete, With 
illustrations by Darley. 








From AsHMEAD & Evans, Philadelphia :— 

MORAL TALES, By Maria Edgeworth. With original 
designs by Darley. 

POPULAR TALES. By Maria Edgeworth. With origi-- 
nal desigus by Croome. 

We are glad to see these new editions of Miss Eige- - 
worth’s excellent tales. The benefit and delight of a. 
former generation, they will equally amuse and instruct : 
the present, and contribute to the cultivation of a pure 
and healthy taste in literature. No yonng person’s li- 
brary will henceforth be complete without copies of these 
works. 

From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

VOICES OF THE MORNING. By Belle Bush. We 
have turned the pages of this beautiful little volume 
with great satisfaction. They breathe the spirit of true 
poetry. The delicate conceptions, the pleasing. fancies, 
the musical rhythm of the poems will charm the: most 
fastidious, and give the authoress a high rank. among 
American poetesses. 

From James 8. CLaxton, Philadelphia :— 

PHILIP IN PALESTINE. Edited by M. A. Edwards. 
This is a novel work of its kind, and will, we think, be 
more interesting to boys than any novel.of theday. It 
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purports to be the letters of ‘‘ Philip Conway,”’ only son 
of a wealthy merchant of Philadelphia. When about 
fifteen years old he accompanied his father on a visit to 
Palestine, and this volume is made up from Philip's cor- 
respondence, The work is not only very interesting, 
but will make its young readers better acquainted with 
the Holy Land than many elaborate volumes of pilgri- 
mages thither. It is a large and handsome book for 
birthday presents. 

CLIFTON RICE: or, Thou God seest Me. By the au- 
thor of “ Win and Wear,” etc. One of the series of pretty 
and interesting books now so eagerly sought after, con- 
taining sketches and scenes from the war. The scene 
opens in Vermont, and the boy who has the good fortune 
to get the book will soon know the story. 

IDA KLEINVOGLE is the story of life in Geneva, and 
will teach some valuable lessons to American children. 


From Sxetpon & Co., New York, through Peterson & 
Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

HUSBANDS AND HOMES. By Marion Harland, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Alone,”’ ‘‘ Nemesis,’’ ete. Now that Mrs. Haven 
is no more, Marion Harland has no compeer as a writer 
of domestic stories. Although graceful and finished in 
her style, she attempts no high flights of fancy, but 
descends at once to the most practical affairs, and writes 
of the people and occurrences of everyday life. Nor does 
she seek to please any special rank in the social scale; 
but writing of human nature as she sees it from a stand- 
point gained by experieuce and careful study, she is ad- 
mired and thoroughly appreciated by all. The volume 
before us embraces several of her best stories, bringiag 
out the lights and shades of domestic life as only a skilful 
and truthfal artist can. Apart from their interest and 
their literary excellence, the lessons they teach, if care- 
fully treasured, may save many a woman from a ship- 
wreck of her happiness. The work is dedicated to the 
publisher of the Lady’s Book. . 


From Harprr & Brotuers, New York, through Perrr- 


son & Broruers, and Lipprncorr & Co., Philadelphia:— - 


HISTORY OF JULIUS CASSAR. Voi. I. The first vo- 
lume of this remarkable production is before us. The 
high source from which it emanates would alone be suf- 
ficient to attract attention to it, were there no other reason. 
But the view which the author takes of Cesar, of his acts; 
his ambitions, and aims, differs so materiaily from that 
of the mass of historians, that curiosity and interest will 
be largely excited. Possessed of unparalleled advantages 
in his capacity of historian, Napoleon has made extensive 
researches among both ancient and modern authorities 
for all that relates to Cesar, and to the condition of the 
Roman empire. He has collected and sifted facts, rea- 
soned upon them, and deduced new theories upon which 
he bases his conclusions. It isa book of deeper signifi- 
cance than at first appears, and belongs not to the year 
only but to the age. 

KATE KENNEDY. A Novel. By the author of ‘“‘ Won- 
drous Strange.”’ A story with a somewhat worn-out 
plot, but well written and interesting notwithstanding, 
and worthy of being included in Harper's select library. 


From Caruieton, New York, through Pererson & 
Brorners, and G. W. Pircuer, Philadelphia:— 

MARY BRANDEGEE. An Autobiography. Edited by 
Cuyler Pyne. Most cf our readers will readily recall a 
remarkable controversy in regard to the authorship of 
“Nothing to Wear,”’ occurring when those lines first ap- 





peared. ‘‘Mary Brandegee’’ is a new novel from the pen 
of the young lady claimant, and according as the public 
approve of this work will more or less evidence be given 
to her version of the poem affair. It is a book singularly 
unequal in its merits. Its prominent characters are un- 
fortunately chosen, Its heroes are Byronic in a more or 
less degree, and its hervines, two very fast and very fool- 
ish girls, who not only do many ridiculous things con- 
fessedly, but many also when the author sets them down 
as wise ones. The style is far better than the story ; and 
the author promises, when she shall have more practical 
knowledge of the world, and have learned to temper her 
plots and characters with a little more common sense, to 
write an excellent novel. 

LOVERS AND THINKERS. A Novel. By Hewes Gor- 
don. ‘Lovers and Thinkers’’ is a novel philosophical in 
its character, and, we fear, somewhat tedious for the 
general reader. It contains, however, much food for 
thought, though all may not agree in the author's con- 
clusions. 

ST. PHILIP'S. By the author of “ Rutledge,” ‘‘ Rose 
Warrington,” etc. If“ Rutledge’’ was sufficient to make 
a@ reputation for the author, ‘‘St. Philip’s,”’ her latest 
work, will establish it more firmly, This novel is fully 
equal to the former, and superior to “ Warrington,’’ by 
the same author. The opening chapter is full of power 
and pathos. 

THE MARTYR PRESIDENT. This is a poem extolling 
the virtues of our lost President, whose expressions of 
love, admiration, and sorrow will find an echo in every 
heart. ad 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through AsHmMEAD 
& Evans, Philadelphia :— 

AT ANCHOR. A Story of our Civil War. By an 
American. The times are prolific with books bearing 
more or less upon the subject of the war. Some of this 
will prove most ephemeral in its character; while some 
deserves a permanent place in our country’s literature. 
The book before us is of the better class, and will find 
many interested readers, who will admire it not only for 
its interest as a story, but for the deep and earnest spirit 
of patriotism which pervades it. 

LIFE AND MILITARY CAREER OF MAJ.-GENERAL 
WILL?AM TECUMSEH SHERMAN. By Rev. P. C, Head- 
ley, author of “‘ Napoleon,”’ ‘‘ Hero Boy,’’ ete. This biog- 
raphy gives the salient points in the early life of General 
Sherman, followed by an account of his military career. 
We have no doubt that many, both youths and adults, 
will read this volume with interest; but for our candid 
opinion of works of this class we refer you to an article 
in Gail Hamilton’s recently published work, ‘‘Skirmishes 
and Sketches,’ most of the sentiments of which we cor- 
dially adopt. 

From Dick & FrrzaeraLp, New York, through Lappiy- 
cotr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THAT’S IT; or, Plain Teaching. An Euacyclopedia 
of US8eful Information, containing a thousand interesting 
and curious facts, in nature, art, and science. By the 
author of “Inquire Within,’’ ete. Illustrated with more 
than one thousand wood engravings. This is truly, as 
its title declares, an encyclopedia of usefal information. 
The amount of knowledge which it conveys concerning 
history, geography, natural history, agriculture, botany, 
and other matters, is astonishing. It is a valuable book 
of reference, 

WRIGHT'S BOOK OF 3000 PRACTICAL RECEIPTS. 
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By A. 8. Wright. This is a valuable book of reference, 
containing receipts for medicine, cookery in all its most 
complicated branches, perfumery, chemicals, agriculture, 
etc. Many of these receipts are excellent, while again, as 
might be supposed in so large a collection, others are not 
so much to be depended upon. 

THE ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OF BILLIARDS. 
The American Game, by Michael Phelan. The French 
Game, by Claudius Berger. 

From Rospert Carter & Brornsrs, New York, through 
James 8. CLaxton, Philadelphia :— 

GILES OLDHAM: or, Miracles of Heavenjy Love in 
Daily Life. By A.L.O.E. Another good book for the 
young, from the, seemingly, inexhaustible genius of this 
English lady, whose works make a valuable library for 
Sunday Schools and family reading. 

WHAT ELISE LOVED BEST: or, The Pet Rabbits, and 
other Stories. By the authoress of Kitty’s Victory,”’ ete. 
Here is a collection of eighteen short stories, with a num- 
ber of illustrations, making a pleasant volume for a child's 
present. 

LITTLE KATY AND JOLLY JIM. This isa love ofa 
little book for the youngest readers of a family, one of the 
very happiest hits in this line of writing which we have 
read fora long time. The writer shuuld continue. 


From Ticknor & Fie.ps, Boston, through AsHmgeap & 
Evans, Philadelphia :— 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. Every 
Man his own Boswell. ‘The Autocrat’? having passed 
the ordeal of two or three editions, now appears in Tick- 
nor’s ‘blue and gold” form, which makes it a standard. 
A genial full-length portrait of Holmes embellishes the 
volume. ° 

SKIRMISHES AND SKETCHES. By Gail Hamilton. 
Gail Hamilton is always ready, always brilliant. This 
volume is composed principally of sketches and review 
articles, full of good sense, originality and—words. In 
her closing essay she threatens a perfect deluge of books 
from her pen. We are not sorry. Her readers can at 
least keep up with her pen. 

THE GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
By the author of ‘‘The Recreatious of a Country Parson.” 
Second Series. Another of our favorites finds its way to 
our table this month. Genial in sentiment, happy in 
expression, the graver or the lighter thoughts of the 
“Country Parson” find many ardent admirers in this 
country. This volume contains eighteen sermons, the 
subjects of which are, “‘ Praying Everywhere,’ ‘The Dis- 
cipline of Sorrow,” ‘‘Intolerance,” ‘‘ Needless Fears,’’ 
and others of equal interest. 

HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE. AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION. By George Washington Greene, author of “ His- 
torical Studies,’ etc. This book contains a series of lec- 
tures on ‘‘The Causes of the Revolution,” ‘The Phases 
of the Revolution,” ‘‘The Congress of the Revolution,” 
“Finances of the Revolution,” and othef matters pertain- 
ing to that epoch of our national history. They were 
delivered two years since in Boston, a part of them after- 
wards in New York. The author says: “ Relating toa 
past of great present value, they have already, I am told, 
done some good; and I publish them in the hope that, 
in a more accessible form, they may do still more.” 

From Roxserts Broruers, Boston, through Lipprncorr 
& Co., Philadelphia :— 

LIFEIN HEAVEN. There Faith is changed into Sight, 
and Hope is passed into blissful Fruition. By the author 





of ‘‘Heaven our Home,” and ‘Meet for Heaven.”’ A 
beautiful book, treating of subjects of the highest interest 
to the Christian, of the most imporance to all. It isa 
book for a quiet hour, for the sick-room, and, next the 
Bible, for the death-bed. 

From J. E. Tr:ton & Co., Boston :—- 

SERMONS PREACHED IN BOSTON ON THE DEATH 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Together with the Funeral 
Services in the East Room of the Executive Mansion at 
Washington. Besides the solemn and eloquent sermons 
and services at Washington we have in this interesting 
volume twenty-four Sermons from the eminent clergy- 
men of Bosten, as these names willshow. Rev. Messieurs 
E. N. Kirk, William Hague, W. 8. Studley, Rufas Ellis, 
A. A. Miner, Cyrus A. Bartol, Warren H. Cudworth, A. L. 
Stone, James Freeman Clarke, J. M. Manning, W. R. 
Nicholson, George L. Chaney, R. H. Neale, F. D. Hun- 
tington, George H. Hepworth, John E. Todd, E. B. Webb, 
Chandler Robbins, E. E. Hale, 8. K. Lothrop, H. W. Foote, 
J. D, Fulton, James Reed, Dr. Putnam, of Roxbury. All 
denominations unite in this solemn memorial of our na- 
tion’s sorrow. It is a book to be read now and preserved 
for the future as a rich gift from Genius and Religion to 
the memory of “‘ The Good President of the United States,’’ 
whom posterity will love and honor. 


From Goutp & Lrxcouy, Boston, through Smita, Enxe- 
LIsH, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY : or, Year- 
Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 1865, ete. Edited 
by David A. Wells, A.M., M.D. This work contains all 
the important discoveries and improvements in Mechanics, 
Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Geology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, 
Geography, Antiquities, etc. Also, Notes on the Progress 
of Science during the year 1864; a List of recent Scientific 
Publications; Obituaries of Emiaent Men, etc. The work 
is printed in excellent style, and well deserves, as it must 
command, a wide circulation. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. Parts 
1, 2,3, and 4. Published in commemoration of the 300th 
anniversary of his birth. Part 1 commences with “The 
Tempest,’’ and Part 4 contains the conclusion of the 
“Taming of the Shrew,’’ and commencement of ‘‘The 
Winter’s Tale.’’ The numbers are beautifully printed on 
the clearest type and on fine paper. Each number, with 
the exception of No. 1, which contains a portrait of 
Shakspeare, has an apprepriate scene drawn from the 
play, engraved on steel. This edition is a handy one for 
reading, and contains, in addition to the text of Shak- 
speare, an introduction to each play and a glossary. A 
most desirable edition for the library of every gentleman. 

THE HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. We have received 
Parts 1 and 2 of this really magnificent work. Part 1 
contains “ Jessica,’ from “ Merchant of Venico;’’ *‘ Isa- 
bella,’”’ from “ Measure for Measure ;’’ ‘‘ Julia,’ from the 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona;” ‘Princess Katharine of 
France,” from “King Henry V,’’ with appropriate wood 
engravings. We have no hesitation in saying that this 
is, without doubt, the most beautiful edition of the “‘ He- 
roines of Shakspeare”’ ever presented to our citizens. The 
heads are of the finest order of art, and the character of 
them is truly Shakspearian. Attached to each number is 
the appropriate letter-press. 

FL A. Brown, 457 Broadway, New York, is the American 
Publisher. 
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REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


From N. 8. Ricnarpson, 37 Bible House, Astor-Place, 
New York :— 

AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH REVIEW. We 
are very glad to have this ably conducted work among 
our exchanges. These two numbers, January and April, 
1865, are filled with articles of rare interest and merit. 

From Leonarp Scorr & Co., New York :— 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for May. A very interest- 
ing number. 











AERAHAM LINOOLN. 

Ovr short notice last month of the heavy calamity 
which has fallen upon our country was hastily written, 
as the news came too late for a more extended one. And 
now the pen shrinks from the painful fask. 

The past month has been a scene of mourning throughout 
the length and breadth of our country. The funeral pa- 
geant of our noble, martyred President has passed slowly 
from city to city, followed by the tears of every beholder. 
From Washiugton to Springfield the march has been an 
ovation unequflled in history. Every point passed has 
hung out the mourning drapery, poured forth its weeping 
inhabitants, and offered up its prayers for the noble dead, 
whose sudden and ewful end roused such bitter indigna- 
tion and grief in every heart. 

Never, perhaps, has there been a Ruler so endeared 
personally to the people, whose welfare he guided, as 
Abraham Lincoln. He was emphatically the beloved of 
the people. To approach him the humblest needed no 
mediator. His hours of leisure, after the severe strain of 
public duty were over, were given to any demanding ad- 
mittance. Directly to the President the petitioner was 
summoned, and no one was turned away until a kindly 
hearing had been granted. 

The news of the dastard murder of this man, so honored 
and so loved, fell upon the people with a crushing force. 
All political differences were thrown aside ; those who had 
opposed him on such grounds, now remembered only his 
grand, noble nature, his pure patriotism, his devotion to 
his country, and, above all, his kindness and never-failing 
goodness; and all bowed alike before the stunning grief. 
As the news flashed over the wires from city to city, every 
dwelling, store, and public building was draped in mourn- 
ing, the church bells tolled forth the dreadful tidings, 
badges of sable hue were placed upon every arm, breast, 
or shoulder, and with one accord the natién bowed in 
grief-stricken homage to the mighty dead. 

As the mournful cortege passed over its appointed route, 
every city, town, and village vied each with the other in 
showing the love and reverence of its inhabitants. The 
tear-bedewed flowers were never allowed to fade upon the 
coffin-lid ; prayers from pulpit ard hall were offered up 
publicly, and from bleeding hearts in the silence of the 
closet. From the millionnaire’s costly drapery of tricolor 
and heavy crape, to the fluttering rag of black muslin 
upon the meanest hovel, the signs of grief were every- 
where apparent, until at last the faithful escort had their 
last mournful look at the death-stilled features, and the 
coffin-lid hid them from earth forever. 

The dark stain will linger upon our country's page for- 





ever, the stain of blood shed by murder, but the faithful, 
unselfish heart has gone to meet its reward, while the 
name that has been the patriot’s watchword for four long 
years, must become now, in the hearts of the people for 
whom he died, but a memory. 





Tue first number of the seventy-first volume of Godey ; 
and an excellent number it will be pronounced when we 
enumerate its contents. : 

“ Noontide,’’ a sea-side picture, peculiarly applicable to 
the mgnth. Godey’s colored Fashion-plate, containing 
six figures. Quilted Bed-pocket, a tinted engraving. “But 
to bring flown the fashions to the latest dates, we give 
several figures from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.’s palatial 
establishment in New York ; twofrom George W. Vogel’s, 
1016 Chestnut Street ; and one from Brodie’s Emporium, 
New York. No other magazine can boast of embellish- 
ments from such celebrated sources. In addition to these 
are other late subjects, both in Fashions and the Work 
Department. 

Our subscribers say that the Lady’s Book increases in 
beauty and utility. Had we a sheet as large as the double 
extension London Times, it would not contain all the 
letters we could publish on this subjeci. 

Tue Richmond (Va.) Times says :— 

‘*We are indebted to Mr. Stewart, news agent, for 
Godey’s Lady’s Book for May, which, besides its usual 
amount of entertaining matter, is highly embellished 
with an unusual variety of fashion-plates. Mr. Stewart 
keeps for sale, at his store corner of Thirteenth and Frank- 
lin streets, or his stand in the Spotwood Hotel, all the 
latest Northern papers and publications.”’ 

The Richmond (Va.) Times, think of that! Here is 
progress! Nothing like the introduction of the Lady's 
Book to cool down asperities. Here is Richmond, Va., 
Charleston, 8. C., Savannah, Geo., and Raleigh, N. C., 
now supplied with the Lady’s Book. 

Mrs. WaAsuincton Potrs.—Some years ago, yes, very 
many years—some twenty or twenty-five—we offered a 
premium of $200 for a story, and that premium was taken 
by Miss Eliza Leslie for her story of ‘‘ Mrs. Washington 
Potts.’”” We have been requested over and over again to 
republish that story and many others by the same author; 
but our rule has been never torepublish astory. Weare 
inclined to do it (simply to oblige), and to republish 
many of Miss L.’s other stories. The matter rests with 
our subscribers. If we receive letters to any extent to 
republish, we will do so; and we may here say that most 
excellent stories they are. We wish it to be understood 
that it is from no lack of matter to fill the Lady's Book, 
for we have enough on hand for at least three years, but 
simply to oblige, if that is the wish of our subscribers. 

PORTRAIT OF OUR LATE PRESIDENT, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Large size for framing, 19 by 24. A beautiful and correct 
likeness of our late lamented President will be sent to any 
address, free of postage, by mailing’ $1 to Kimmel & 
Forster, Engravers and Print publishers, N. W. corner of 
Canal and Elm Streets, New York, or Post-oflice Box 
2707. 

We have seen this portrait, and pronounce it a well- 
executed work and a good likeness. 

An old subscriber in Raleigh, N.C., remits for the 
Lady's Book, saying that she is pleased that the termina- 
tion of the war gives her a chance to renew her intercoprse 
with her old friend, Godey'’s Lady’s Book. 
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SUMMER TRAVEL. 


Tue especial season for travel is full upon us, and, 
owing to more peaceful times, the places of summer resort 
promise to be more crowded than usual. To those who 
travel, for either pleasure or profit, our own beautiful city 
offers many inducements. It is a sort of focus, the radii 
of which lead to innumerable pleasure resorts. First and 
foremost among them are Cape May and Atlantic City, in 
direct communication with, and but a few hours’ ride 
from Philadelphia. Mineral springs in this and neigh- 
boring States are also sources of attraction, while the 
mountains furnish delightful resorts for many. 

The railroads leading to the city are among the very 
best in the country. Indeed, the Pennsylvania Central, 
forming, as it does, the eastern link of a long chain of 
railways, of which Philadelphia is the eastern terminus, 
and Sanu Francisco, destined at no late day to become the 
western, offers superior facilities for travellers from every 
section of the west. The arrangements of this road are 
perfect in every respect. The cars are wide and com- 
mod.ous, luxuriously furnished, supplied with every con- 
venience, perfectly free from dust in the dryest weather, 
and insured against almost the possibility of accident by 
a double track nearly the whole route. Pennsylvania 
has been appropriately called the Switzerland of America, 
and the line of this road commands views of some of the 
grandest and most beautiful of her scenery. 

The Pennsylvania Central is, in brief, the shortest and 
most direct, with fewest changes of cars of any of the 
roads leading to our eastern cities. 


A BACHELOR sea captain, who was remarking the other 
day that he wanted a good chief officer, was promptly in- 
formed by a young lady present, that she had no objec- 
tion to be his first mate. He took the hint—and the lady. 





HeLtMBoip’s Drue AND CHemicaAL WaRenousr, New 
York Crry.—There are many beautiful stores in New 
York, many palatial ones; but the shrewd promenader of 
Broadway will have no hesitation in giving the palm to 
Helmbold’s. Outside it differs from all the other stores, 
Mr. H. having striven for novelty as well as beauty. It is 
at night, when his thousand gas jets are lighted, that its 
prominence over all others is most apparent. Inside is as 
beautiful as out, and the interior arrangements are com- 
plete. Here is a separate apartment where ladies can 
wait while the prescriptions are being prepared ; another 
private apartment is devoted to trusses. There are two 
bedrooms on the same floor for the night clerks. The 
prescription room is also separate, and no one is allowed 
to enter this room but the clerks whose duty it is to be 
there. Back of the store is a large packing-room, where 
boxes may be found addressed to all parts of the United 
States and the West Indies. Under all this, in a room over 
200 feet deep, is the’ Laboratory, where, we would not like 
to say how many millions of gallons of Helmbold’s Ex- 
tract of Sarsaparilla are prepared, so universally popular 
is it everywhere. Really, this establishment is one of 
the lions of New York. 


WE are again indebted to Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
and also to Mr. Vogel, 1016 Chestnut Street, for the latest 
fashions, They will be found in this number. 

ALTHOUGH not in the habit of doing this thing, we can- 
not refrain from publishing the following notice :— 

It ought to be in every family; the money expended 
for it will be repaid a hundred-fold in sunshine and hap- 
piness. Such reading as it presents tones up the heart, 
and strengthens its finer feelings.—N. Missourian, Gal- 
latin, Mo. ry 

K* 





OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for July.—This number 
begins the second half-year of the present volume, making 
a good time from which to date new subscriptions, More 
subscriptions are begun with the July number ‘han any 
other, excepting January. As to the number itself, this 


‘July number is one of the best yet published. It contains 


a Grand March for two performers at the piano, arranged 
expressly for the Monthly. This four hand March is one 
of the best things yet published in our periodical. Then 
there is a brilliant fantaisie, Entrainante, by J. Ascher, 
who is always a favorite with our subscribers. This fs 
an eight-page piece, and would cost seventy-five cents in 
the music stores. Then there isa beautiful ballad, The 
Skipper and his Boy, by Virginia Gabriel, author of The 
Listening Mother, which we published in the Monthly 
last year. 

All this music the subscribers to Holloway’s Musical 
Monthly get for 33 cents as part of the yearly subscription 
of $4. And it is published with beautifully engraved 
title pages, and from regularly engraved plates, on sheet 
music paper, exactly as sheet music is published. Will 
our friends please note this? As often as we have repeated 
it, we still continue to receive letters from persons who 
have perhaps just seen a number of the Monthly for the 
first time, and who write that they are astonished at the 
elegant appearance of it—never supposed that it was sheet 
music—thought it was some type publication, on brown 
paper, or newspaper, or something of the kind. We can 
only again say that if our friends will send in their sub- 
scriptions, they will soon find what kind of a periodical 
the Monthly is. Terms $4 00 per annum; two copies one 
year, $7 00; single numbers, 40 cents. All orders, etc., 
must be addressed to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musi- 
ca’ Monthly, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. In no other 
way can the Monthly be had. It is not for sale in any 
stores. 

New Sheet Musie.—Horace Waters, New York, pub- 
lishes all of Mrs. Parkhurst’s popular songs and ballads. 
The following are some of them: I Can’t Forget. as sung 
by Hooley’s Minstrels. Sweet Little Nell. There Are 
Voices, Spirit Voices. I’m Willing to Wait. The Pure, 
the Bright, the Beautiful. Golden Dreams and Fairy 
Castles. This Hand Never Struck Me, Mother. Also: 
When Dear Friends are Gone, by Stephen C. Foster. Bear 
this Gently to my Mother, by Russell. Picking Berries, 
by Perkins. Moonlight and Starlight, by Jas. G. Clark. 
We'll All Go Home Again, song and chorus by Whitlock. 
These are all good songs. Price of each, 30 cents. 

Also Starlight Waltz, by Mrs. Parkhurst, 30 ceats. On 
to Richmond Galop, same, 30. Betrothed Mazourka, easy 
and pretty, 30. Whirlwind Galop, 30, General Grant’s 
Grand March, by Rapp, with pictorial title and portrait of 
the General, 50 cents. 

0. Ditson & Co., Boston, publish Good Morrow, Love, 
Good Morrow! ballad by Blumenthal, 30 cents. What 
Joy to Listen, beautiful ballad from Balfe’s Opera. The 
Armorer of Nantes, 35 cents. 

Also, Caprice Hongroise, Etude de Concert in Octaves, 
a brilliant composition for good players, 75. Dreams of 
the Forest, Song without Words, by Sidney Smith, 60. 
Petit Oiseau, by Denefve, 30. Bilder in Tinen, by Libelle, 
35. Janet’s Choice, Brinley Richards’ last and most beau- 
tiful Transcription, 40. Bells of Aberdovey, by Brinley 
Richards, 40. Warblings at Noon, by Brinley Richards ; 
the last and best of the “ Warblings,’’ 40. Address all 
orders for music or the Monthly, as above, to 

f J. Starr Honioway. 
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PARIS ITEMS, 


Ev@exig AND Srripep Srockincs.—The Paris corre- 
spondent of the Liverpool Courier says that ‘‘the Empress 
possesees the immortal glory of having invented, or at 
least revived, crinoline petticoats. Such a brilliant act 
would have fully satisfied the ambition of an ordinary 
woman. But her Majesty has a lofty soul, and aspires to 
the glory of making another revolution in female cos- 
tume. For thirty or forty years past, and for aught I 
know more, French ladies have been faithful to the white 
—s and they have firmly set their faces against the 

tempt of English ladies to introduce the red one. The 
Empress, thinking that the eternal white had become 
rather monotonous—the red was too glaring, and blue too 
os, ates herself if some other color could not be 

dopted. She thought leng and anxiously, and at last 
the inspiration came—the stocking might be striped! The 
day after this mental illumination the imperial aukles, 
and some little space above them, came forth adorned 
with stockings of blue and white stripes; and all the 
courtiers proclaimed the union of the two colors ravishing 


to behold. By this time next year, no doubt the new. 


fashion will be as prevalent as that of crivolines.”’ 


Ayn extraordinary history has just been discovered in 
Paris. A few weeks ago a thriving tradesman in Paris, 
named R. . fell dead behind his counter. At apoplectic 
stroke had cut short his thread of life. Ten or twelve 
years ago R—— came up to Paris from the neighborhood 
of Bordeaux, without a cent in his pocket. The attention 
of Mons. B. was attracted to the poor, friendless, provin- 
cial youth. He took pity on him and gave him a place in 
his shop. The youth's pay began at $100, and as he gave 
continual evidence of intelligence, zeal, and energy, his 
pay successively rose until it reached $500 a year with 
bed, board, and other perquisites. After R—— had been 
in-the enjoyment of this salary for three or four years, he 
sought a private conversation with his master, in the 
course of which he informed the latter that his father had 
found a desirable wife for him, and desired his immediate 
return home. Mons. B—— was chagrined to part with 
his clerk, but these circumstances were imperative. He 
gave a parting dinner to R—— and bade him God speed! 
Six or eight months afterwards Mons. B—— was surprised 
to hear that R—— had never quitted Paris, but was living 
with a mistress and prosecuted the same trade Mons. B—— 
followed. The triple falsehood told excited Mons. B——’s 
distrust. He carefully examined his books of account 
and soon convinced himself that R—— had purloined, 
some 15,000f. from him. He lodged complaint with the 
police. R—— was arrested and interrogated. He ex- 
plained most plausibly his system of bookkeeping, and 
did not pretend to deny that he was indebted to Mons. 
B—— in the sum of 15,000f. He held this language to his 
judicial interrogator. ‘‘The course of your life must have 
taught you more than oftce thet families have secrets 
which they shrink from confessing. Mons. B—— is not 
exempt from this misfortune. I have kept this secret hid- 
den in my heart, but as my honor is at stake, I must tell 
it to you under the seal of confidence. Mons. B—— is 
occasionally bereft of his senses ; and during these epochs 
of intellectual eclipse he does not know what he says or 
does. These 15,000 franes which he charges me with 
stealing he lent tome. I gave him a receipt for them, and 
the receipt stipulates precisely that I am to return them 
in annual instalments, the first instalment to begin two 
years from date. He will tell you that he never allowed 
anybody but himself to open his iron safe. Very well, in 
his safe you will find my receipt on stamped paper. I 
saw him file it there.’ The law officer went to Mons. 
B——, who confessed that, of a truth, none but himself 
opened his safe. It was forthwith searched. There, 
among his most valuable papers, was found the receipt 
described by R——. Mons. B—— protested it was false 
that he had lent R—— money; but the law could not 
gainsay evidence, and R—— was liberated. Mons. B——, 
stung to the heart by this base ingratitude and by the suc- 
cess of the fraud, languished. He fast grew prematurel 
old; he lost interest in trade, and his business declined. 
R—— daily grew more prosperous. He was the picture 
of health and happiness, until the other day he fell dead 
behind his counter. Upon examination of his papers a 
sort of autobiography was found ; he gave himself great 
credit in it for playing this stratagem upon his old master 
and hoodwinking the police ; he declared that it did great 
honor to his intellect. The autobiography was laid before 
the polide. Mons. B—— and the heirs came to terms, by 
which the latter received all the ready money left, less 
15,000f., and Mons. B—— recovered the 15,000f. and took 

ossession of the whole business, worth $12,000. So the 

iter was. bit, 











Fancy Dress.—At a recent Parisian bal costumé a lady 
appeared in the costume of a heathen goddess, and, to 
render the dress more classically correct and striking, the 
fair and bashful dame appeared in Nature’s stockings, 
from the bottom of the tunic downwards. Sandals she 
wore, and no more. It was considered quite a success, 


AN ingenious trick has just been detected in Paris. A 
man and woman worked it. The man weuld go into a 
shop and make a small purchase of a few sous only, for 
which he paid with a five-franc or ten-franc piece, and 
received the change. Immediately after his departure 
his female confederate would enterand also makea sma!| 
purchase. Then, after looking at other goods fora few 
minutes she would politely ask fur her change, and wh 
the shopkeeper denied having received any coin from he?, 
she would reply that he must have forgotten, and that if 
he looked in his till he would find a gold piece with a 
certain mark on it. On finding such a piece the aston- 
ished tradesman would, of course, give the change with 
many apologies. 

“Tue literary department of the Saturday Eventn 
Post will hereafter be uuder the charge of Mrs. Bella vA 
Spencer. This lady is known as the author of many fv- 
mances, sketches, etc., and particularly as the author of 
‘Ora, or the Lost Wife,” a novel of genuine merit. It 
cannot be doubted that, under her able superintendence, 
the Post will make a fresh advance in public favor.’’ 


We copy the above from a daily paper, and we con- 
gratulate the Post, always an interesting and well-con- 
ducted paper, upon this accession. We know Mrs. Spencer, 
and her abilities. Her novel of ‘‘ Ora, or the Lost Wife,’’ 
one of the most powerful in our language, speaks for her 
abilities. Wedo not know what the sale of this novel 
has been, but had it been brought out here with the namie 
of, Miss Braddon or Mrs. Wood, it would have been tre- 
mendous. But Mrs. Spencer must take the responsibility 
of being an American—a responsibility we know she 
gladly assumes, being the wife of a most gallant officer of 
our army. 

A May inquired the way to Sing-Sing prison. 

“Go to the nearest hotel, pocket two silver goblets, run 
away with them, and in a short time you will find Sing- 
Sing,” said the facetious gentleman of whom he inquired 
the road. 

OAKLAND, April 28, 1865. 

Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox: BELovep Frirnp—You come to 
me every month fraught with such a vast amount of all 
that is beautiful, good, and true; with such a series of 
pleasing and moral stories; such a rare collection of 
chaste poetry ; charming songs, waltzes, and polkas; fine 
pictures, which tell a story in themselves, and last, but 
not least, with faithful illustrations of the most popular 
fashions, affording me such delightful entertainment that, 
poor as the returm will be, I must send you my most 
grateful and heartfelt thanks. I wish you many years of 
prosperity, and hope to see your cheerful face enter m 
home for years to come, and you shall be received wi 
the warmest welcome. I mast not wane on your pre- 
cious time; but with many thanks and blessings for you, 
my dearest friend, and many hopes and wishes for a long 
and happy life to your noble lord and master, Louis A. 
Godey, both in this world and the great yet to come, 

I remain your true friend and well wisher, Muss V. 


WE call attention to the advertisement of E. Ivins’ 
“Patent Hair Crimpers.’’ They are very popular here, 
and give entire satisfaction. Our Fashion Editor can 
supply them. 

Wes again ask who was the literary lady who stole the 
parasol in Washington? We shall yet find it out, and 
publish the name. It is an outrage that it should have 
been concealed. 


Mvstc received from D. P. Faulds, Louisville, Ky :— 
In my Dear Happy Home. Music by E. A. Bonner. 
The Daisy Dell Waltz. Music by J. M. Hambaugh. 
Nightingale Schpttisch. Music by Carl 0. Edelman. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


HAND BALL, 
Fig. 1. 





THe common han4-ball is a very nice toy to play with. 
The very act of throwing it from one person to another 
affords much healthy exercise, if practised 
in the open air. Balis may very easily Fig. 2 
be made out of a few pieces of colored 
leather or cloth. Cut out a number of 
pieces the shape of Fig. 2; the sides of 
these must be fismly sewn together on 
the wrong side at first, nearly up to the 
top on each side, the various colors being 
alternated, as black, red, or yellow, ac- 
cording to taste. When this is done, 
tarn it on the right side, and stuff it as 
full as possible with bran, then sew up 
the remaining ends to the top; finish- 
ing each off strongly: this is done on 
the right side; before finishing the last 
Piece, fill the remainder and close it up; 
finish up the seams by sewing down 
each a piece of gilt twist, bending it 
round to a neat circular ornament at . 
the top. Other balls may be made ina 
similar manner, but the one above de- 
scribed is the best for girls, 


ELECTRIC EXPERIMENTS. 
Attraction of Amber. 


Take a piece of yellow amber, warm it, rub it briskly 
en the coat sleeve, and hold it towards some scraps of 
bran, filaments of feathers, or other light bodies lying 
upon a book or a smooth table. The amber wae - 
cited by the friction, will attract the particles of bran, 
etc., and hold them suspended. This is the first electrical 
experiment recorded. 


Attraction of Sealing- Waa. 

A similar effect takes place when a stick of sealing-wax 
is rubbed and presented to any light matters; they will, 
as before, rise up and cling toit. If either the sealing- 
wax or the amber be held towards the bran, etc., before 
it is rubbed, it will have no effect upon them. 


- Attraction of Glass. 


1. Support a pane of glass (first warmed) upon two 
books, one at each end—place some bran underneath it, 
and rub the upper side with a warm black silk handker- 
chief or a piece of flannel—the bran will now fly and 
dance up and down with much rapidity. 

2. This is shown much more conspicuously by using, 
instead of the sealing-wax above mentioned, a glass tube 
about two feet long, and an inch in diameter; make this 
perfectly dry and warm at the fire, then rub it briskly 
with an old black silk handkerchief, made warm. 


Adhesive Ribbons. 


Take two silk ribbons, one black, the other white, each 
about three feet long: warm them at the fire, holding them 
up flat against each other with one hand, draw the thumb 
and fingers of the other hand briskly over them several 
times: they will thus become powerfully excited, and 
although the upper ends of the ribbons be forcibly sepa- 
rated to the distance of a foot or more, the lower ends will 
still cling together. The black will be negative. 

dustead of a black and white ribbon, use two that are 
white, or two that are black; excite them in the same 
way, and they will become repellant of each other, both 
bejag positive if white, and negative if black. 





In our May number a lady asked for a receipt to make 
rusks. Several of our obliging subscribers have answered 
her request. We return our thanks :— 


*“Inclosed please find a most excellent receipt for rusks: 
One pint of milk, one cup of sugar, onecup of butter, three 
eggs, and a small pinch of salt. Add one cup of yeast, 
and flour enough to stiffen.”’ 


‘Take two tablespoonfuls of yeast, mix sponge as for 
bread ; let it stand until it gets very light, then add two 
eggs, some sugar, one cup of butter, half teaspoonful of 
soda; knead it into a loaf, set it in a warm place to rise 
again, they are then ready to form into rusks, by cutting 
the dough with a knife, and moulding with the hand ; let 
them stand in a warm place ten or fifteen minutes, then 
bake i, while warm, moisten the tops with sweetened 


milk 


** A teacupfal of baker’s yeast, a pint of warm milk, set 
in sponge over night. Then stir in a teacupful of flour; 
let it riseagain; then add a teacup of butter, two well- 
beaten eggs, two cups of brown suyar, half teaspoonful of 
salt, and a half teaspoonful of soda; then knead in your 
flour, but do not have it quite as stiff as you do biscuits. 
When very light, then mould them iuto cakes of the size 

ou would make biscuit; lay them on buttered tins, and 
et them remain half an hour in a warm place, before set- 
ting them in the oven. When done, have ready half acup 
of water, aud two tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, and rub 
it over the rusk while they are hot. 

“*T have also a good receipt for making cream pies, 
which I will send you:— 

“Take three eggs, one cup of flour, one of sugar, beat 
them together and bake on buttered tins in a quick oven, 
When they are cold split them, and put in a cream made 
of two eggs, half a cup of sugar, halfa cup of flour; beat 
together, and boil the same as custard; flavor with lemon 
or vanilla. Another way of making the cream is using 
chocolate instead of flour, which makes it very rich. This 
receipt makes two pies.’’ 


A Lapy, residing in the country, wrote to her city 
friend to find her a tutor for her son, naming the qualities 
he must possess—intelligence, good manners, a know- 
ledge of every branch of omy wit, grace, in short, be 
was tobe perfection. Her friend's reply ran as follows ~~ 


Mapam: I have not yet met with a man who possesses 
every qualification you desire; but, be assured that as 
soon as I do I will marry him. 

Truly yours, 


” 





Demorest, that live publisher of New York, 39 Beek- 
man Street, has sent us two pieces of music; one— 


The Nation in Tears, may be sung as a solo, trio, duet, 
or full chorus; piano or organ. With a really excellent 
likeness of our belaved Lincoln, fit to cut out and frame. 

Love on the Brain. Music by Mrs. Parkhurst. Very 
pretty, indeed. 


PaiLapeLpuia, May 12, 1865. 
L. A. Gopgy, Esq.: Dean Sir—In the May number of 
your magazine I notice an inquiry from Oregon for a re- 
ceipt for making rusks. I would suggest for the benefit 
of your correspondent that, on page 51 of the “ Econom‘cal 
Cook Book,’’ by Miss Elizabeth Nicholson, she will find 
what she desires. She will also find this to be the best 
book for plain practical receipts yet written. It is pub- 

lished by Ashmead & Evans, Philadelphia. Price $1. 

; 4.7, We 





Some comedians were to perform at a country town, and 
the mother of one of the principal actresses came before 
the curtain, saying :— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, will you allow my daughter 
to say her part first, for we must return to town to-night."’ 





We have always requested those who address us to put 
town, county, and State in their letters. Here isa case. 
The Fashion Editor requests us to say that she has re- 
ceived two letters from adady, dated “‘ Georgetown,” the 
last letter complaining of non-receipt of answer to the 
first, and yet the last is simply dated ‘‘Georgetown."’ 
Now, in what State of the Union does this lady reside? 
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FORMER RESIDENCES OF WILLIAM PENN. 





FIRST RESIDENCE. “ 











SECOND RESIDENCE. 


Tue first residence of William Penn in Philadelphia 
stands in Letitia Court (named after his wife), running 
from Market to Chestnut, between Front and Second Sts. 
The above illustration is a correct view of it, but it is fast 
going to decay. The materials for this building were 
brought from England by Penn, in 1682. Our view is as 
it appeared when Penn occupied it. 


The second residence of Penn, standing in Second Street, 
between Chestnut and Walnut, was called in the olden 
time “‘ The Slate Roof House,”’ so called from being the 
first house in the city covered with that materiai. It was 
the residence, in 1700 and after, of William Penn and his 
family, and in it John Penn, “the American,”’ was born. 
General Forbes died here; and it has been the temporary 
abode of John Adams, John Hancock, and Baron de Kalb ; 
in it, too, General Lee died. You would hardly think, to 
look at it now, with its neglected appearance, that it had 
such interesting recollections connected with it. 





Ws cheerfully give place to the following, for we well 
remember that we once had black ink, but it has disap- 
peared entirely. We want, as the lady states, black ink 
when we write with it, not. blue, to turn black after ; for 
that simply accommodates the recipient and not the writer. 


Darton, Onto, April 10, 1865. 
My Dear Mr. Gover: I am very near-sighted, and it is 
so inconvenient to write with one’s eyes (and nose) so 
near to the paper as I am compelled to, in using ordiuary 
writing fluid. Will not some lady, whose husband is a 
chemist or druggist, get a receipt for making black ink, 
such as we used (how many?) years ago when we went to 
school? I want ink that is black when I write with it, 
and if this letter will elicit the publication of a good re- 
ceipt in the Lady’s Book, other unfortunates besides my- 
self may be benefited. My husband will make it for me 
if I get the receipt. Can't you help us? 
Yours, hopefully, Mary G. 
And now we add the remark of our clerk who opened 
the letter. It isemphatic, although it may not be elegant, 


“You are in the same fix!” 
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GODEY’S ARM-CHAIR. 








GovVERNMENT Crepir.—Fifty millions of dollars, of the 
new Government loan, were taken in one week. The fact 
is almost astounding. It would be wholly so, if we had 
not long ceased to be astonished by anything done by this 
gteat American people. We bewilder and amaze ourselves 
by the magnitude of our exploits, in war, in polities, and 
in finance; aad we are in danger of becoming grossly 
vein and conceited, because of our success in all tose 
various departments of national business, 

But it is really something to wonder at and be proud 
of, that the American people, in a single week, should 
subscribe to a loan sufficient for all the ordinary expenses 
of the Government ina time of peace, according to the 
average of some years before the rebellion, Who can 
measure the resources of a people thus confident, liberal, 
and patriotic? There was a time, not long distant, when 
fifty millions of dollars were considered an enormous sum, 
to raise which would require oppressive taxes. But the 
subscriptions pour in upon Mr. Jay Cooke and his agents 
in a way that is really overwhelming. The authorized 


amount of the new loan is taken as fastas human agencies. 


can manage to dispense it. The Government is loved and 
teusted as it never was before, and people are really beg- 
ging for the privilege of furnishing funds to sustain it, 
rightly regarding the new l6an as the very safest invest- 
ment that is to be found anywhere. 

Over Carp PHoTrocRarns.—We have added some two 
hundred new’and choice subjects to our catalogue of 
@legant cartes de visite for albums, which we are send- 
ing by mail, post-paid, at the low price of eight for $1, 
or twenty for $2. Catalogues free. Our orders for these 
attractive pictures continue to be very large. We are 
mailing them by thousands, and they give the highest 
satisfaction. Our list includes distinguished military 
and naval officers, public men, authors, artists, and a 
cliarming variety of pictures and works of art. If you 
want to fill your albums at a cheap rate, send for our 
catalogue. 

Crestyut Street FeMALE SEMINARY, PHILADELPHIA.— 
The thirty-first semi-annual session of this Boarding and 
Day school will open at 1615 Chestnut Street, Wednesday, 
September14. Prindipals, Miss Bonney and Miss Dillaye. 
Particulars from circulars. 

Tue Best Mvsicat [NsTRUMENT FoR THE Famtty.—“ The 
piano-forte,’’ says the American Baptist, “ extensively as 
itis used, is not so well adapted to all the purposes of 
sacred and secular music as another instrument which is 
now justly claiming a large share of public attention, 
and which has already been extensively introduced into 
schools, churches, and families, and received the indorse- 
ment of the chief organists, musicians, and artists of 
Amgrica—we mean Mason & Hamlin’s Cadinet Organ."’ 





Mosic received from Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, and 
Ww.A Pond & Co., New York. 


You'll not belong away, besure. By J. H. McNaughton. 

I dream of thee. Words by Barry Cunnell. 

Come draw your chair beside me. By J. H. McNaughton. 

Hermelin. Words by Barry Connell. 

A foot upon the step. Words by Charles Swain. 

Mind you that. Words by Charles Swain; music by J. 
H.MeNaughton. 


A GENTLEMAN meeting another in a lonely place, after 
midnight, asked :— 

*W hat time is it?”’ 

The other, taking him for a robber, replied: — 

“ime for me to leave’’—and Left. 









FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 


“Beavuty,’’ says the modern proverb, ‘‘is but skin 
deep,’ and there is much truth in the assertion: for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smogth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, ani’ by the use 
of “‘Upnam’s Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher’’ the 
desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spyrious Soaps and Lotions. If you wisha 
clear, healthful and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upuam's “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher’’ and take 
no other. 

Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. Upuam, 25 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


1 
What matchless beauty lingers on every glossy wave 
and riplet of her lovely hair. 


IVINS’ PATENT HAIR 
CRIMPERS 


For crimping and waving 
ladies’ hair. No heat used 
and no injury to the hair. 

They are put-up in beau- 
tifully lithographed boxes 
containing one set (1 doz.) 
assorted lengths, with full 
directions for use accom- 
panying each box. 

No ladies’ toilet is com- 
plete without them. For 
sale Seneca the country, Retailers will be supplied 
by any first-class Jobber of Notions in New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston. Manufactured only by E. Ivrys, Sixth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SKELETON LEAVES AND PHANTOM FLOWERS, 


“It is printed on elegant paper, with carefully executed 
engravings, and typographical execution of great beauty. 
This treatise gives full and careful instruction in the art 
of skeletonizing leaves, commencing with the proper 
selection of varieties, and following up with the various 
processes of preparation to the phantom bouquet. There 
is an endless source of amusement and instruction pro- 
vided here, which must be fascinating to all who pursue 
it. This book, and its companion, Wax-Flowers, issued 
in the same style by the same publishers, give a fund of 
information, which, if followed, will largely increase 
botanical knowledge. We commend it to our readers.” 

—Horticulturist. 

Also teaches how to preserve natural flowers in all 
their fresh beauty. Price, $2. Published by J. E. Trnpox 
& Co., Boston, who will send it post-paid. 


Our Superior Nerpies.—We have made arrangements 
by which we can continue to furnish the ladies’ favorite 
needles for 40 cents per 100 and a 3 cent stamp’to pay re- 
turn postage. This is much cheaper than they can be 
purchased elsewhere, and the needles are of a much finer 
quality. The demand is so great for them that it is the 
business of one person in our office to attend to the orders. 
We resume again at little profit to ourselves, but we are 
anxious that our subscribers should be supplied with a 
superior article. 
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Wasuineton Anp Lincoty.—The Philadelphia Photo- 
graphic Company have just published an exquisite card 
photograph, designed as an apotheosis of our late lamented 
President, It represents Washington in the act of receiv- 
ing Lincoln, as he rises into the other world, and placing 
oa his brow a laurel wreath. It is a touching and beau- 
téful picture, appealing at once to the tenderest feelings, 
and the noblé&t sentiment of patriotism. Every one 
should have a copy of this timely and touching memorial. 
The price is twenty-five cents; and we have made ar- 
rangements to send it to any of our readers who may de- 
sire it, on receipt of that sum. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside In. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. J. H. H.—Sent articles by express May Ist. 

M. C. W.—Sent pattern 4th. 

Miss M. H.—Sent pattern 4th, - 

Mrs. M. W. B.—Sent pattern 4th. 

Miss M. #. F.—Sent pattern 4th. 

Mrs. M. J. F.—Sent pattern 4th. 

T. A. H.—Sent pattern 4th. 

Mrs. A. K. 8.—Sent pattern 4th. 

Miss 8. C. H.—Sent box 5th. 

Miss V. W.—Sent veil 5th. 

Mrs. E. P. G.—Sent articles 5th. 

W. B. M.—Sent pattern 5th. 

M. McL.—Sent box 5th. 

Mrs. Dr. R.— Sent box 6th. 

Nirs. A. M. M.—Sent pattern 6th, 

E. M. T.—Sent pattern Sth. 

N. F.—Sent articles 11th. 

Mrs. E. V. C.—Sent box by express 12th. . 

Miss J. J.—Sent box 12th. 

& A. L.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Mrs. M. J. 8.—Sent dress geods 17th. 

Mrs. 8. C. H.—Sent articles 17th. 

Miss J. D.—Sent lead comb 17th, 

Miss M. P. W.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. E. E.—Sént pattern 17th. 

Mrs. J. P. H.—Sent pattern 17th. 

M. A. B.—Sent pattern 17th. 

A. R. P.—Sent pattern 17th. 

8. H. B.—Sent lead comb 20th, 

J. L. C.—Sent pattern 20th. 

D. R. M.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Miss A. J. W.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Miss V. H. C.—Sent pattern 20th. 

A. D. A.—Sent box by express 20th. 

A Subscriber.—We presume a recent one, or she would 
have seen that we have published more than twenty re- 
ceipts for Phantom, or Skeleton Bouquets. She can get 
a cot’ "ate book on the subject by addressing J. E. Tilton 
& Co... "l Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Miss Y. A. B.—Address a letter to the Fashion Editor 
jnclosing twenty-five cents and a three cent stamp. 

Contributor.—Chicken-skin gloves are said to be excel- 
lent for the purpose ; but we doubt very much if they can 
be obtained of a country druggist. 

Jennie T.—Those you refer to are large enough when 
worked ; but you will find dozens in the Lady’s Book for 
years past. 





If Miss 8. E. C., Georgetown, will send the name of 
State we will be happy to answer letter. 

E. B.—Ice-cream receipts will be found in our July 
number for 1864. 

Miss C. W.—On what page in the March number is the 
receipt you refer to? 

Miss E. W., Pittsburg. It is useless to write unless 
you send a stamp for a reply. 


Fushi 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions — by — pe the 

Orders, accompan ecks for the proposed eaxpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may oceur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knovvs nothing of the transactions; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanted 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style ot 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart 
& Co., New York; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from 
Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bonnets from the 
most celebrated establishments ; jewelry from Wriggene 
& Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 

overn the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
Back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JULY. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of white goat’s-hair, trimmed with bands 
of Magenta silk braided with black braid. Seven sash- 
like ends of Magenta silk richly braided fall over the 
skirt. The corsage is made very low and square ; it is 
pointed both back and front, and laces up the back. The 
corsage and sleeves are trimmed to match the skirt with 
bands of Magenta silk braided with black. Guimpe of 
white muslin, finished at the throat by a musliu ruff. Hat 
made of white linen braid, trimmed with Magenta velvet 
and short feathers, 

Fig. 2.—Second-mourning costume. Dress of black silk 
edged by a narrow ruffle and trimmed with two rows of 
lace and bead insertion. The over-dress is of spotted 
black lace, worked with beads, and caught up and orna- 
mented by large jet beads. The corsage is low. and fin- 
ished at the waist by a belt of black velvet edged with jet, 
and finished with a jet clasp. The sleeves are short, and 
formed of a full puff of lace over black silk, and orna- 
mented by loops of black velvet. The neck is covered by 
a fancy fichu of black lace, trimmed with black velvet 
and beads. Leghorn hat, trimmed with narrow black 
velvet, steel beads, and short plumes. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of purple silk, gored @ l’Impiratrice, 
and trimmed at the back with bead and gimp ornaments 
to simulate coat-tails. The sleeves and skirt are also 
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trimmed with jet ornaments to match the corsage. White 
chip hat, trimmed with violet velvet, blonde lace, and a 
chain of mother-of-pearl. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of gray grenadine barége, edged with a 
fluted ruffle of the same, and trimmed with full quillings 
of blue silk. The corsage is low, pointed in front, and 
cat in long ends at tho back. White muslin guimpe, 
finished at the throat and wrists by ruffs of white muslin. 
Fancy straw hat, trimmed with black lace and blue and 
black feathers. 

Fig. 5.--Infant’s dress of white,muslin, trimmed with 
fluted ruffles, inserting, and tucks. The tablier is formed 
of tucks and inserting. A broad pink sash is tied at the 
left side. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of cuir-colored gigcé alpaca, trimmed 
with bands of purple silk cut in points on each edge, and 
having a band of lace inserting running through the cen- 
tre. The corsage is made in the coat style, with long 
ends turned over and faced with purple silk. The vest is 
of alpaca, the same as the dress. Muslin collar, with 
long tabs. Sleeves trimmed with fluted muslin ruffles. 
Straw hat trimmed with black velvet and a black purple 
feather. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
, FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Ir our readers will refer to the cuts from the Stewart 
establishment, New York, they will have a very good 
idea of some of the latest styles of robe dresses. The 
birds are of life size, and of all the soft and brilliant hues 
pertaining to the feathered tribe. Garlands and bouquets 
of the rarest flowers, sometimes coiossal in size, but of the 
liveliest colors, seem to be carelessly laid over the skirt. 
Others are formed into fancy devices and graceful pat- 
terns, having a truly charming effect. These jardiniére 
designs are only on the gossamier-like organdies. Shawls, 
scarfs, or burnous with hoods, generally accompany these 
dresses. They are of white, pearl, or buff grounds, and 
are only suitable for a watering-place. Quieter styles are 
to be had which are exceedingly beautiful. The sash 
style, represented in Figure 1 of our Fashion-plate, is one 
of the most desirable models either for pattern or trimmed 
dresses. Sometimes these sashes are stamped to resemble 
a rich, watered ribbon, green, blue, or pink on a white 
ground. Others area plain ribbon of some bright color 
edged with lace and finished at the end by a loop. Others, 
again, have the entire band a close imitation of lace. A 
pretty modification of this style has these ends caught to- 
gether by narrow ribbons, or cords and tassels. Rich 
cashmere patterns formed into faney borderings, also 
broad stripes covered with chené flowers, or bands with 
buckles, ormament many of the robes. Besides the organ- 
dies, are pereales, or cambries, linens and piqu’s, all are 
of beautiful quality, indeed no roges have appeared this 
summer in common goods. Rotondes or sacks generally 
come with these dresses, and are stamped tu represent 
epaulettes, pockets, cuffs, and collar. 

The new style of dress, open in the back, which we illus- 
trated on page 215 of March number, has appeared in robe 
form. We saw an exquisite shade of maize piqué with a 
delicate bordering of black lace edging the open back 
widths. The under-skirt was of white piqué, dotted 
with black and ornamented with Byadere stripes repre- 
senting black velvet and lace. This we consider one of 
the most novel and beautiful styles. 

In wocl goods, there are also pattern robes. They are 
mostly goat’s hair, a material almostas lustrous as satin, 
poplinettes, foulards, glacé alpacas, mohairs, and poplin 





delaine of brown, stone, drab, or gray ground. These 
are stamped in braiding and lace patterns, lattice- work, 
Grecques and bands representing feather trimming. 

Coralie cloth, a speckled er pe-like material, and er®pe 
pongee are much in favor for promenade suits. 

A new style of hairdressing is about to be introduced. 
The front hair and the lower part of the back are eut 
short, and this short hair is curled and frizzed. The rest 
is smoothly drawn back and turned under as if to be 
caught in a net. It is, however, kept in place by five 
fillets or bands of velvet, which pass over the head from 
side to side, and are sewed toa band passing under the 
back hair. This is a Grecian style and extremely pretty. 
Another style has the aurevle of short curls with a long 
curl behind each ear ; the back hair is braided and arranged 
quite on the top of the head. Instead of the plait a bunch 
of curls is sometimes substituted, which must also be 
quite high on the head. We give these styles becayse 
they are novel, but as yet they have only been adopted 
for ball coiffure. The hair is still arranged in a water- 
fall or Grecian at the back, and very high rolls or Pom- 
padour in front. Bunches of short curls are much worn 
over the parting in front, also a row of light curls over 
the waterfall at the back. Most of these fancy arrange- 
ments are false; so also are the coronet plaits now so 
much in vogue. These are generally plaited in three, and 
very much iarger in the centre than at the sides, We give 
on page 21a coiffure with a coronet plait, so that our 
readers may judge of the effect. Sometimes the coronet is 
twisted with a large knot in the centre. 


With a change of coiffure comes a change in the shape 
of bonnets, and we are told that these pretty, becoming 
and comfortable little half-handkerchiefs are to be dis- 
carded to give place to a bonnet with high, wide face, and 
hood-shaped Quaker-like crown. Loud will be the com- 
plaints against these bonnets, which we can hardly ima- 
gine becoming, and to ladies not favored with height, 
they will be positively frightful. We hope, however, the 
change may be very gradual, and that it may be long 
before Fashion obliges us to wear so voluminous a head 
gear. 

The present bonnets are small, indeed so scant are some 
of them as not to be seen at all from the front, and just 
touching the waterfall at the back. Most any of the 
straws from last season will cut into the little half-hand- 
kerchief bonnets, and by exercising a little taste, can be 
trimmed to look exceedingly pretty at a moderate ex- 
pense. Take bias bands of crépe or silk of some pretty 
shade, cut the edges out in little points, or else pink them, 
then make a rose quilling of the material, and sew it all 
round the front edge of the bonnet. At the back have the 
same style of trimming, only very much wider and fuller 
in the centre and graduated at the sides, then add long 
ends and loops of narrow ribbon about one inch wide, 
and you will have a very pretty bonnet. Flowers can be 
mixed in with the ruching with good effect, and a scarf 
of illusion can take the place of the ribbou at the back. 
No side tabs are required inside, and if the hair is worn 
in the Pompadour style, very little trimming of ee", «ind 
ean be used. A tuft of flowers with a few loop: . illu. 
sion is all that is required. 


French muslin trimmed with embroidery, Valenciennes 
lace, and inserting, is much used for bonnets, especially 
for children. They are trimmed with flowers ard ribbon, 
and are exceedingly coquettish and youthful looking. 
They are made up either in the fanchon or half-handker- 
chief style, or with a cap crown. Other styles are made 
up of French muslin drawn over colored silks and trimmed 
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with ribbon, these are also very pretty. White illusion 
over shirred silk is alsu one of the fashionable styles, 
Crystal drops and beads, spangles, some plain and some 
star-shaped, are dotted over both bonnets and veils. 

Some new Parisian bonnets have appeared made of 
grenadine dotted over with small beads woven on the 
material. We have two other novelties in the way of 
bonnets. One is composed entirely of Parma vioiets. 
The flowers are arranged lengthwise, and the cap is an 
aureole of violets. The other is entirely formed of ostrich 
feathers. The front is covered with rows of feathers so 
arranged as to give the effect of a drawn bonnet; the back 
is formed of a tuft of loose feathers and a few flowers; the 
edge is of ostrich feathers and the cap of flowers. 

Thin mantles are now displayed in great profusion in 
the show-rooms ef Mr. Brodie, No..300 Canal Street, New 
York. The lace wraps take the lead, and among them 
the Llama are great favorites. In shape there are points 
and circulars, long and short, with and without hoods. 
These styles are brought out both in white and black lace. 


The most suitable wraps, however, for young ladies, 
are the fresh looking mantles of white barcge, or grena- 
dine barige. The latter tissue is of the most elegant 
quality, of large mesh, exceedingly durable, and of suf- 
ficient width for a shawl. Both styles of barége are made 
into half shawls shaped to the shoulders, scarfs, sacks, 
paletits, and circulars, trimmed with fluting, floss silk 
fringes, mixed with snowballs and beads, black velvet 
and lace, quillings of ribbon, and goats’ hair tassels. A 
specimen worthy of note is of white grenadine barége, 
searf shape, cut in one piece, and trimmed with flutings 
of the material edged with a narrow gimp or cordon of 
straw, and dotted with tiny straw buttons. 


Another pretty style, suitable for a Miss, is like a pele- 
rine, high on the shoulders, and pointed in the back; it 
crosses in front like a fichu, and falls either at the sides 
or back, in long ends. The entire mantle is trimmed 
with narrow rufiles of barége, and loops of narrow black 
velvet. : . 

Besides a very full assortment of thin mantles of every 
description, there is every variety of cloth and silk wrap, 
which are generally required daring the entire summer. 
They are, as we observed last month, mostly of the half- 
tight fitting shape, or else loose sacks, with here and there 
a circular, nothing very novel in shape, the chief attrac- 
tion being in the richness and variety of the trimmings. 
A slight variety in the way of shape, however, is tight 
fitting at the back, but rounded off at the sides to form 
sleeves, avith long scarf ends in front. A very elegant 
model is ornamented with festoons of veivet ribbon caught 
up by Louis XV. bows with three loops, formed of jet 
and steel beads. In some, birds and butterflies formed of 
gimp, jet, and lace, take the place of the bow. A novel 
trimming for a circular consists of a box-plaited piece set 
on at the back, reaching a little below the waist. The 
end is pointed and trimmed with mobair fringe, remind- 
ing one of the Arab burnous. 

A very jaunty little affair fora Miss is made of either 
eloth or silk, fastens with a single button at the throat, 
and slopes suddenly off to the back, reaching but a short 
distance below the waist. It is very funcifally trimmed 
with braid and buttons, Another novelty is a loose fit- 
ting casaque with a waistcoat of the same, elaborately 
trimmed with bands and buckles. 

From Mme. Demorest, who is always foremost in novel- 
ties, we have several new models for out-door garments, 
wrappers, ete. The circle morning robe is cut nearly 
the same asa circle cloak, with the exception that the arm- 
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hole is cut out and a seam is on the shoulder. The mate- 
rial should be laid straight up the front; this will bring 
a bias seam down the back. It may be worn loose or 
confined at the waist with a girdle. It is suitable for 
either thick or thin goods, and is really a very easy, com- 
fortable garment, and at the same time very pretty. For 
the present season a very tasteful one is made of French 
blue jaconet. The skirt is scalloped on the edge, and fir 
ished with a white linen cord disposed at intervals in 
loops. The centre of each breadth has a pyramidal orna- 
ment formed of linen cord and finished with two linen 
tassels. The sleeves are coat-shaped, and trimmed to 
match. The latest style of infant’s cloak is a piqué sack 
with Talma cape, the novelty is in the cape, which is 
formed entirely of gores marked off by a very open ingert- 
ing, bordered on each side by a delicate braiding design. 
The entire cape is then trimmed with a worked edge. It 
is the prettiest thing in the way of an infant’s cloak we 
have seen, and could be readily made at a trifling cost by 
any one the least familiar with the art of embroidery. 
The inserting need be but a collection of eyelets, and the 
braiding a very simple pattern. It isthe combination and 
shape which produce the charming effect. Dress skirts 
for little boys are made in the same style with admirable 
effect. 

A new article has appeared for the facing of dresses. 
It is of hair-cloth bound on each edge and stiffened with 
whaleboue. 


From the same establishment, 473 Broadway, New 
York, we have a very graceful jacket pattern for a Miss, 
suitable for either silk or cloth. It is double-breasted, 
with pockets; tight fitting, and has two coat tails at the 
back with pockets in them. We would recommend it as 
a very stylish travelling jacket. 


Most of the dress skirts are gored, and Mme. Demorest’s 
method of goring is as follows: Fold over six inches on 
each side of the upper part of the front breadth, graduat- 
{ng this down two-thirds of the skirt, baste this down. 
The next breadth set one inch below at the bottom, and 
sew the straight edge to the bias line of the front breadth. 
Fold a gore of eight inches on the farther side of this 
breadth, and so continue all round the skirt, setting each 
breadth one inch below at the lower edge. By this 
method you have a handsomely gored train skirt without 
cutting up the material. A plain skirt should also have 
each breadth set one inch lunge? at the bottom and then 
trimmed off to forma train. In plaiting, lay one large 
treble box-plait in the centre of the back, and the rest in 
flat plaits all alike toward the front. Gored skirts are 
plaited in clusters of twv or three plaits laid deep with 
a space between. A box-plait in the back and four clus 
ters are sufficient for a skirt. Many novelties in the shape 
of parasols have appeared this seasoh. The most elegant 
are of white silk eutiraly covered with rows of maraboat 
feathers, producing a soft, snowy-like appearance, espe- 
cially novel and beautiful. Other styles, less conspicuons, 
are of white silk with medallions of black mohair lace in 
each division. An illustration of this parasol can be seen 
in the cut from Mr. Vogel's establishment. Others are of 
white or black silk bound with colors, and dotted over 
with crystal or black beads, and finished with a wide 
Llama or goat’s hair fringe. Some are ornamented with 
sprays, butterflies, or birds, embroidered with beads on 
each division, whfle smaller sprays or butterflies are scat- 
tered over the entire parasol. Most all are tined with 
white, «nd the stick and frame are generally of metal. A 
very desirable and useful parasol is of Pongee jined with 
white silk, and mounted on a metalframe. Fasuios. 
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No.1. CHAUNCEY. 8s & 7s. 


B. H. ATSILAC. 











1. Sa- viour, who thy flock art feed-ing, With the shep- herd’s kind - est care, 
2. Nev-er from thy pas-ture rov-ing, Let them be the li - on’s prey; 















fee - ble gent- ly lead~-ing, Whilethe lambs thy bo - som _ share, 
Let thy ten - der-ness so lov - ing, Keep them through life’s dan - g’rous way. 













Now these lit - tle ones re- ceiv- ing, Fold them in thy gra-cious arm; 
Then with - in thy fold e - ter ~- nal, Let them find a rest-ing place; 
ORGAN. 















There we know thy word be - Hiev - ing, On - ly there they’resafe from harm. 
Feed in pas - turesev - er vern-al, Drinkthe riv - ers of thy grace. 

















NEW HYMNS FOR SACRED SERVICE. 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 





No.2. COLTON. L. M. 
























































B. H. ATSILAC. 
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Great God! to thee my eve - ning song, With hum - ble 

My days un - cloud + ed as they pass, And eve - ry 

And yet this thought - less, wretch - ed heart, Too oft re- 

Seal my for - ve - ness in the blood Of Christ my 

With hope in im mine eye - lids close, With sleep re 
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mer - cy tune my tongue, And fill my 
ments of won - drous grace, And wit . ness 
can from thee de - part, And from the 
par - don, gra - cious God, And kind ac- 
care may I - pose, And wake with 















praise. 


to thy love and power. 
« path of du - ty rove. 
cept - ance at thy throne. 


prais  - es to thy name. 





PROMENADE SUIT FOR SECOND MOURNING. 


(From the celebrated establishment of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York.) 
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Dress and shawl of white organdy, dotted over with black and violet spots. The borderings and sprigs are of different 
shades of violet and black. 
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ROBE JARDINIERE. 


(From the celebrated establishment of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York.) 





Dinner-dress of buff organdy, stamped on each breadth with a long garland of bright-colored flowers. Narrow garlands, 
or borderings, matching the flowers on the skirt are arranged‘as trimmings for the body. 
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ROBE AND PALETOT. 


(From the ceiebrated establishment of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York.) 


Robe and paletét of blue cambric, with borderings of black. 
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THE TAGUS TALMA 


{From the establishment of G. Broprg, 300 Canal Street, New York. 


Drawn by L. T. Vorat, fap actual 
articles of costume.] 
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This chaste and elegant pardeseus is made chiefly in white textures—our illustration being a barége. The ornament 
is a simple fluting, arranged as a border, and repeated upon the bottom of the skirt. 
arranged in a fan shape. 





The trimming of the armholes is 
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FANCY EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 


and finished 


with white, 








POPLIN DRESS. 











DARNED SQUARE NETTING, 


FOR WINDOW-CURTAINS, OR TIDY. 





Steel-colored poplin, trimmed with bands of black velvet, braided 


with large steel buckles. 
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